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TINGS COLLEGE, London.— DEPART-|} 
pk of GENERAL INSTRUCTION in the APPLIED 


























4 ScLENCES, with a Special Course for Engineering and Architee- 
S 
xtrt unl tidem will be RE-OPENED on TUESDAY, the Ist of 
- i. Further infurmation may be obtained at the’ Sceretary’s 
on, 
er A Mehr, RW. SEELE, D.D., Principat. 
7. ————.o aur t 
ING’S COL LEGE, London. — DE P: ART- 
RY MENT of ‘ERAL LITERATURE and SCIEN 
iE The Classes for Mi striculated Students will be RE-OPE NED. on 
x meeDAY, the Ist of — Further information may be ob- 
cretary's O 
=u Sy = the orn RW. JELF, D.D., Principal. 
, 22, eval 7 ’ Ts) 
IN a7 INGS COLLEGE SCHOOL_—The CLASSES 
ro will be RESUMED (after the Easter Vacation) on 
7 the WEDNESDAY, the 20th instant, when new Pupils will be 
“wae i 1815, R. W. JELF, D.D., Principal. 
vee Hi AOLLEGE FOR CIVIL ENGINEERS AND 
; OF GE ERAL PRACTICAL AND SCIENTIFIC 






10N "TN 
OO TER TE RM, is -The Term RECOMME ‘Son 
WEDNESDAY, in Easter ‘Week, LECTURES will be ir: St MED 
a the following MONDAY, the sist March. 
Putney, Surre M. COW Tk, M.A., 
The Principal ‘will he happy ne communicate with any 
desirous of obtaining inforn " ith respect to the College, 
which a Prospectus is stitched ‘> ‘with the last Quarterly a 
Edinburgh R Reviews, 
“EDUC 


PRIVATE ICATION—A Married Gra- 
duate of Cambridge, residing in a pleasant and healthy 
ry ey sade ashed many ~nce, both 
a3 8 Private Tutor and Master in a Public Liv 
TSMAL: I. NUMBE Kk OF PUPILS to be preps 
atten, Public Schools, or Professional Pursuits 
grounding his Pupils insures a rapid progress and a 1 ac yuire- 
ments. Terms moderate. Address, pre-paid, to C. IL. B., at Messrs. 
Souter & Law's, 131, F leet-street. 


WO YOUNG LADIES will be RECEIVED 
ina SELECT ESTABLISHMENT near Town, at 50 guineas 
per annem, it ling Board, Washing, and Instruction in the 
branches of a vood education, with Writing, Arithmetic 
French, Music, Drawing, and Dancing by excellent Masters. The 
situation is healthy and agreeable, a French Governess resides in 
the house, and the arrangements are such as to condnce in every 
way to the comfort and improvement of the Pupils. Most satisfac- 
tar apesnees can be given. For Prospectuses apply to Mrs. Dean, 


Lion-square. 
gomg eert DUCATION.—There are at 
present VACANCIES in a LIMITED ESTABLISH- 
MENT, Which, offers an the comforts of home, combined with a 
solid and accomplished Education The first Professors are in 
attendance, and one of the principals having resided some years on 
the Continent, the French } guage ‘is — constant medium of 
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conversation. The most satisfa rences can be given, For 
f In Prospectuses, &ec. apply t to Mrs. ome. 10. “Red Lion-square, 
William ENSINGTON HALL.—The Friends of 











Education are respectfully invited to inspect the arrange- 
ments ofan Establishment, in which an earnest attempt is made 
toeducate as well as to instruct, to impart useful knowledge and 
elegant accomplishments ac -cording tothe most scientific systems ; 
pay ly ped a deficiency so long deplored—a Collegiate Lnstitu- 
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tion for Ladies who wish to advance beyond the usual limits of 
300K. instruction, and to insure the advantages of moral and 
religious culture. There are likewise Preparatory and Junior 
- of West Departments, for the acquisition of elementary knowledge, upon 
Embassy, an original and well-tried plan, which excludes the dangerous ex- 
J citement of competition or the use of any inferior motive. few 
ace. Private Pupils are received as Parlour Boarders, with the privile Ze 
- of attending the Lecture irces, and Conversational Meetings 
R. = ome be provided fur the improvement and recreation of the 
+¢ or 
edition. “Kensington Hall, North End, near Kensington. 
faving CLECTIC SCHOOL, THORPE-ROAD, 
NORW ICH. —J. W. PLIGG, Author of * Letters on the 
edition, Greek Article, *A Lecture on National Education,’ &e., EI 
CATES a very limited number of 1 S for Mercantile Occu- 
pations, the Learned Professions, oxthe bathe niversities, 
_ Thirty years’ scholastic experience, as Lg Tutor at the 
Rev, Dr. “Lindsay's May's, and Messrs. Bicknell’s Boarding 
for the fehools near London ; Ww iting and Mathematical Master at the 
orwich Grammar thool; and Educator of many excellent 
mn. Mies at his own Establishment ; and a personal Examination of 
Chena: t Schools in FRANCE, SWITZERLAND, BELGIUM, 
pels; HOLLAND. and KHE Nisite PRU SSLA, have enabled Mr. Pigg 
Alternate todeduce a very efticient method of Instruction, 
ing six Gentlemen whose Hracru or Epccation requir pculiay atlen- 
ipying sis fin are liberally treated as PARLOUR BO AKDE RS: and enjoy 
fhe comforts of a Private Family, with the advantages of Private 
_— wition. YOUNG PARISIANS being Boarders, the other Pupils 
to suit Pres unusual facilities for acquiring a practical, knowledge of 
RENcH, With sound Education in the CLassics and MATHEMATICS. 
SSTAH! BY preferred, the Boarders can attend the NORWICH GRAMMAR 
ereegee' . ~ a and thus ¢ »mbine the best a that the city can 
co wis is ipply, eggs the salubrity of the country ai 
4 contains a Rev. Dr. M: ae of Cheam, Author of * Lessons on Objects,’ 
Cecilia, i having had Gentlemen educated by Mr. Pigg, to be Classical 
pron} — ers at Ches am School, has authorized the public announce- 
hot by by nlared he has * “experienced the excellence of Mr. Pigg’s system 
SMbetat ax Monat Ccute Rr. 
ents as HEENGLISH REVIEW,and QUARTERLY 
‘lication. iter AT ith RNAL of ECCLESIASTICAL and GENERAL 
rand ; and inthe X TURE. Apvertisemests will be received for insertion 
at New Knbee until the 24th instant; and Birus and Pre- 
ee until the 27th instant. 
weny Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and W: aterloo-place. 
reet, in x 
rect NOTICE TO INVENTORS.—OFFICE for 
ounty 5 Dray FATENTS of IN A ENTIONS and REGISTRATIONS of 
reet Northy Pee Half Moon-street, Piccadilly. 
a : for Detga Regst Pusat tained forthe v nited Kingdom and Foreign Countries ; 
gents: 
TRELASD) arantions, yp the, charges, forwarded gratis 
Wad every v information elven, by s aprlication to P clita 
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| ORTICULTURAL SOCIETY of LON DON. 
OTICE is hereby given, that the Exhibitions of Flowers 
and Frain in the Society's Garden, in the ensuing season, will take 
place on the eye Saturdays, viz., May 24th, June 2st and 
July 12th; and that Tuesday, April iE sth, is the | last day on which 
Tickets are issued to Fellows of the Society at 3s. 6c ch. 


VHE ROYAL BOTANIC SOCIETY — 
LONDON. 
Petroa—Her Most Gracious M y QUEEN VICTORTA 
Potroness—Uer Majesty the QUEEN DOWAGER. 
F KEN 


Vice-Patrone 
Her Royal Highness the DUCHE ‘T. 
Her Royal Highness the DUCH OF GLOUCESTI 
Her Royal Highness the ste LESS OFC CMBRIDG i 
wer at 
lis Royal Highness FRING E ‘AL BERT OF SAXE COBL 
AND GOTHA, K.¢ 
His Royal ieee the DU ke OF CAM BRIDG E, 
‘ouncil for 1844—18 
The DUKE OF NORFOL K, E. M., 
The Duke of Richmond, K.¢ | Hyde Clarke, 
70 Dg of Sutherland, K. G. Sir James € lark, 








OF 








fs 


K.G, 


ae nt. 





‘Bart. 
Esq. 


M.D. 


The —_ of Exeter, K.G. Peter 














Sir Isaac Lyon Goltiania, Bart. Esy. 
Lie 11. Rushbroo! 1.0. reasurer. 
Henry Thomas Hope, en Jeremiah a, E ~y 
| Joseph Anderson, Esy. Edward Pr 
Benjamin Attwood, Esq. William Mexturge, M.D. 
Sir Thomas Baring, Bart. George Gabriel Bigmond, M.D 


Jriends to” the Gardens, 





Marquis of Northampton, Frederick on Farre, M.D. 
es. KS. Alfred Francis, Esq. 
The ‘Farl Delawarr. David Jardine, Esq. M.A. 
The Bishop of Durham. iNiam Samuel Jones, Esq. 
Sir George ‘Thomas Staunton, | Lieut.-Gen. Sir Ed. Kerrison, 
Bart. M.P. | B ¢ 


. M. 
Edward Marijoribanks, 





George Bishop, Esq, 

Benjamin Bond C: ‘tbbell, Fsq. 

Major-Gen. Sir Burges’ Camac, 

K.CS. 

Treasurer, Edward Marjoribanks, 
Sowerby, Esq. Architect, Decimus Burton, Esq. Cain, Mr. 
Robert Marnock. Bankers, Messrs. Coutts & Co. Receiver of 
Subscriptions, My. J. Hugh Smith. 

i ety was incorporated in 1830, by a Royal Charter, for 

vtion of Botany im all its branches, and its application to 

Arts and Manufactures, and also for the fort ; 
exte nsive “Botanical and Ornamental Gardens within the iuan 
Vicinity of the Metropolis, 

The land is held under a lease granted by the Commissioners of 
Her Majesty's Woods and Forests. It is bounded by the luner 
Circle of the Regent's Park, consists of above 18 acres, and is well 
adapted to the purposes contemplated, both as regards its situation 
near the Metropolis and its elevation ; the soil has been long under 
cultivation, and the surrounding Park insures it from the near 
approach of buildings. 

he Garden is laid out ornamentally and planted, and the im- 
mediat? attention of the Council is directed to the construction of 

a Winter Garden or Conservatory, to cover an acre aud a half of 

ground, Additional Hothouses, and suitable buildings for a Lec- 

ture-Room, Museum, Library, &e. .. are in contemplation. 

Among the operations comple ted, are the formation of an orna- 
pre r. picce of Water, of a Medico-Botanical, an Agricultural and 
an Arboretum, and of a Collection of herbaceous 
‘, arranged on the ground according to their natural aflini- 
atcopious meaus are provided for students in aid of 
— and the Council is ready to facilitate the 
f them. 
is indebted to many friends for donations of Books, 
ceeds ; from some of whieh, species not before intro 
e already been obtqined: and the Council are happy to 
ay ail thei nselves ‘of this opf#rtunity of returning their thanks. 
They are anxious to extend the system of exchange already com- 
menced, which will teud greatly to the advantage of all parties 
who may desire to avail themselves of it. 
Every Candidate for admission as a Fellow « 
admitted by Ballot. 

Persons elected FeLtows shall pay an Admission Fee of Five 
edu and an annual coutribution of Two Guineas, or one pay- 
ment of Twenty Guineas for life. 

All yearly contributions shall be considered duc on the 25th day 
of! March in advance. 

Fru Lows are entitled to vote at General Mectings, to personal 
adinission, and on mop il occasions to the introduction of (wo 


Richard Taylor, Es 
Anthony Todd Phemeon, M.D. 
The Bishop of Winchester. 


Esq. Secretary, J. De Carle 



























or Member shall be 


All Persons who shalt “be elected Misnens shall pay a sun of 
Ten Suteee, and shall have persona! admission to the Gardens, Xe. 
‘or life. 

An additional payment of Ten Guineas by a Fel/ow will entitle 
him or her to the possession of One avery transfe’ rable Ticket, ad 
mitting Two Persons to the Gardens on all occasions, 

Exhibitions of Plants, Flowers and Fruit for competition, and 
Promenade Meetings, are held in the Gardens in the months of 
May, June, and July. 

Every Fellow may introduce Two Friends to the Gardens, &¢. 
daily, either personally or by written orders, on all ordinary gceca- 
sions, which include the Promenade Meetings, but not the Exhi- 
bition days. DE CARLE SOWERBY, Secretary. 

Offices at the Gardens, Inner Circle, Regent's Park. 


On the 31st inst. — be published, by a . imma, uf Vie icker- 
ing, and J. H. Parker, Oxford, » no. ¥. 
JOU RN AL, 








lik ARCH ‘EOLOGICAL 
published under the direction of the Central Committee ot 
the British Archaeological Association. 

Contents:—Tong Church, Salop, by the Rev. J. L. Petit—On the 
History of the Great Seals of England, especially those of Edward 
ILL, by Professor Willis—Roman V illa discovered at Bisley, Glou- 
cesters ire, by Baker, Esq. a Fibula found at Odibam 
Hampshire, by 8. “Bireh, Esq.— Legend of Saint Werstan, and 
the first Christian se lichens a Great Malvern, by Albert Way, 
Esq.—Proceedings of the Central Committee of the British Arch: 
wological Association—Notices of New Publications—List of Re- 
cent Archxological Publications—List of Archxological Works 
preparing for Publication. 


The NEXT CONGRESS of the ARCHEOLOGICAL ASSO- 
CIATION will be HELD at WINCHESTER, in the month of 
September. All Annual Subscribers of 1/4 will be entitled to 
attend the Congress, and to receive the volume of Transactions on 
at occasion. Subscri 
Central Committee at Messrs. - 
quested that all Communications be aad to the Secretary, 
12, Rutland-gate, Hyde-park. 


ss 


RT-UNION of LONDON.—By authority of 


Parliament,—The Subscription Lists will CLOSE on MON- 


DAY, 3lst inst. Subscribers will receive an IMPRESSION of a 
LINE ENGRAV ING, by Mr. G. T. DOO, after the Picture of 
W. MULREADY, R.A., * The Convalescent ;’ ; and in addition to 


is a series of designs in Outline, made expressly for the Society 
by Mr. W. RLMER, illustrative of Thomson's * Castle of Indolence.* 
GEORGE GODWIN, 
LEWIS POCOCK, f 
Ay Trafalgar- square, March 1, 1845. 


ATHS and W ASH- HOU USES S for the 
L righ RING CLAS " ttee-room, Crosby-square, 
March It, Ist The COMPETITION DESIGNS for the FLRSE 
MODEL EST. ABLISI MENT willbe EXHLBITEDat Mr. Rainy’s 
Gallery, 14, Regent- street (which he has kindly granted for the pur- 
7 on MOND AY, March 41, and the Three following Days, from 
10 o’elock till 4. 
Admlaston hy tickets only, which may te obtained on and after 
Mouday next, on application personally to Messrs. Dominic Col- 
naghi € Co. 13, Pall-mall East, and personally, or by letter, at the 
office, 3, Croshy-square. 
_ By order, GEO. STONEHOUSE GRIFFITH, 


Hon. Secretaries. 








u ST IFF Assistant See. 
SUPERIOR PAINTINGS ON GLASS FOR THE 


PHANTASMAGORIA, 
Views IN THE HOLY LAND—SCRIP- 
TURAL 1ixtony— 


LLU 42 ATLONS — ASTRONOMICAL —NA- 

OTANICAL and DISSOLVING VIEWS 

for the IMPROVE D * HANTASMAGORIA LANTERNS, by 

Canpenter & Westiey, Optic ians, 24, Regent-street. — Lista ‘and 

Prices upon application. The above Sliders are now extensively 

employed by the Conductors of Sunday aud other Schools. Opticat 
Instruments of every description. 


EPORTER WANTED._WANTE D, i in the 
Office of a Provincial Journal, a REPORTER, who is also 
well acquainted with the general business of a Newspaper.-- 
Address, with full particulars as to former engagements, salary 
required, &e., to Wright & Dain, Widland Counties Herald Office, 
Birming sham. 


POSSIL SHELLS, and ORGANIC REMAINS. 
—To be SOLD fies # Guineas) a unique and entire Collec- 

tion of them ; all geologically arranged according to the super- 
position of strata in which they were found in England. he 
collection contains that highly interesting fossil head of a croco- 
dile, found s« time since in the London Clay, at Minster, Isle of 
Sheppy ; the identical one firured and referred to in Dr. oud kland's 
water Treatise, and * Backewell’s Geology.” The Londou 

Clay F ossils are very choice, and chiefly collect from the High- 
gate Tunnel excavations. The two cabinets which contain the 
follection are also included in the above sum. The collection 
would be well worthy the notice of any nobleman, gentleman, 
seicntific institution — or geological student ; as it took the 
present possessor many years to collect, snd would form the nucleus 
of a fine museum, as Foes of the » a imens are exceedingly rare 
and in excellent preservation.—Apply at No. 11, Brunswick-parade, 
P enton-street, Pentonville, near the Ww hite Conduit 


Sale bp Auction. 
BIRD SKINS, DRIED PLANTS, PE Ocor nic AL APPA- 
ATU WKS, AND’ MISCELLA ES. 
Messrs. J. C. & 8. EVE NS will SELL by AU TION, at their 
Great Reams, 35 38 King: street, Covent-garden, on THURSDAY, 
27th March, at 12 0 


HILOSOPH ICAL INSTRUMENTS, 
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con- 
sisting of Microscopes and Microscopic Apparatus by G. 
Adams—several Electrical Machines—capital Telescopes, by Dol- 


land, Cuthbert, and Blunt—Galvanic and other Batteries— Double 
Barrel Air-P. ump —Electro-magnetic Machine—Turning Lathe and 
Tools—Lapidary'’s Lathe, &e. &e. Also a Consignment of Bird 
Skins from Africa—Head of the Gigantic Elk, from North America 

-a Quantity of Dried Plants, collected by Sir R. Dg in 
British Guiana ; and a Collection from Australia—Shells, Minerals, 
and Fe sils—Oriental Chi a Jars—a few Books, ine -luding Hasted’s 
Kent—Byron’s Works—Boydell’s large Plates to Shakgpeare ; and 
some Miscellaneous Articles. 

On view the day prior, and Catalogues had. 











TO VISITORS TO THE CONTINENT. 

ESSRS. J. & R. M'CRACKEN, ForEIGN 

Acents, and Acrents to the Royvan Acapemy, No. Old 
Jewry, beg to remind the Nobility and ie ntry that they continue 
to receive Consignments of Objects of Fin . &C., 
from all parts of the Continent, for Fa ing through the Custom 
House, &c. ; and that they undertake the shipment of effects to all 
parts of the world, Lists of their Correspondents abroad, and 


over ry information, may be had on application at their Office, as 
abov ve. 





LONDON AND BIRMINGHAM RAILWAY, 

FURTHER REDUCTIONS OF PASSENGER FARES. 

N and after SunDAy, the TWENTY-THIRD INST., 
the FARES of PASSE NGERS by the TRAINS between 

LONDON aud BIRMINGHAM, leaving London at 8 o'clock in 
the morning, and gy gy at 12 oclock (noon), WILL BE 

ED )D from 27s, to 23s. for First Class, and from 18s. to 16s, for 

“¥ Class Passengers, rod in ae for intermediate 

neces. R. CREED, Secretary. 

2uston Station, March 19, 1845, 

LAW LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
Fleet-street, next St. Dunstan's Church, 
. March 14, 1845. 
oTIC cE is hereby given, that the Books for 
rring Shares in this Society wit be CLOSED on 
iv REDAY. the 27th instant, and will be RE-OPENED on 
LURSDAY, the loth of APRLL next, 

The DIVIDENDS for the year 1844 will be payable on THURS- 
AY, the 19th day of APRIL next, or on any subsequent day 
uesdays excepted), between the hours f bag and Three o clock. 

order of the Dire 
GEORGE KIRK PATRICK, Actuary. 


EARD & CO.—Coals, 28s. per Ton (nett).— 
The principle of dealing ots in BEST WALLSEND 
CUALS is strictly maintained by CUNDELL & coca ena 
to this a out, 1843; and they bol 
themtelves Henle to the forfeiture, of 200/., as formerly offered 


SeRSE 
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20, Half Moon-street, Piccadilly, London. 








By order of the Central Committee 
ALBERT WAY, Honorary Secretary, 


Mr. Bea: n proof of a single jon in any other 
quality. Purfleet Wharf, Earl-street, Blackfriars, J 
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vr te = =>—= 
NEW BOOKS JUST PUBLISHED OR NEW WORKS AND NEW PUBLISHED BY 
NEARLY READY. AT , \ r 
EDITIONS. SMITH, ELDER § CO. CORNHILI. 
| _— Histo 
s ; i ; . Fre 
ae | Published for ier Majesty's Stateonery Office. G. P. R. James’s Works. 
THE MARLBOROUGH LETTERS | , - aati Se | lat 
> : ke ; sip apg BSERVATIONS made at the | The Fourth Volume of the New and Illustrated Edition of 
and DISPATCHES, from 1702 to 1712, recently discovered a ‘ Mr. James's Works will be published on April 1 late 
at Woodstock. Edited by SIR GEORGE MURRAY. Por- MAGNETICAL and METROROLOGICAL OBSERVA-| contain— pril Ist, and Coll 
trait. 3 vols. 8yo. 2's, each. Her A PL dh RT Aa r 
Col, EDW. SABINE, of the Royal Artillery, Vol. 1, 1840, 1841, ONE IN A THOUSAND, Tue fi 
1842, dto, 424, 
I. Or, THE DAYS OF HENRI QUATRE, thousa 
LIFE of the late LORD HILL, Com- ; patceny cncee tinge srt ‘ capes gs he Volumes of this Series are published Quarters, pig day of 
. > ; : . LIEUT.-COLONEL SABINE’S OBSERVATIONS, | 8s. each, handsomely pri in large 8vo. wit 
Bourees supplied by his Family and Friends. By the Rev. Sy DAYS ot CAUSUAL. MAGNETIC DISTCR: | tion on’Stecl, and bound in cloth. Voll eomaimene fe Mur? 
EDWIN SYDNEY, Author of the ‘Life of Rev. Rowland nage Matha Girst.’— Vol. 2, ‘Many oF Benovypy.’—Vol. 3, ‘ta J ohne 
Hill.’ Portrait. 8vo. (On April 10th.) lil. SIR HENRY DE LA BECHE’S REPORT on the | Hvevesot. Whetl: 
GEOLOGY of CORNWALL, DEVON, and WEST import 
sO} SET. 8yo, 14s. » 
ui " " iin tue ” é the aut 
¥ Ill, CAPTAIN PORTLOCK’S REPORT on the GEO- | Jn post 8vo. price 10s. Gl. handsomely | : ; 
iA n2 j — - COUNTY : = - . » Gd. ids ly bound in a new kind 
TRAVELS in NORTH AMERICA; | Seased wees Ab maha - of cloth, silver gilt; or 9s. boards, simple 
with Geological Observations on the United States, Canada, | pROF, PHILLIPS'S FIGURES gnd DESCRIPTIONS IMAGINATION AND FANG he. 
“ ag ge fee org YP *, LLIPS'S FIGURES gn Y N Z I £ “a! 
and Nova Scotia. By CHARLES LYELL, F.R.S. With | of the PALMOZOIC POSSILS of CORNWALL, . aaa NCY; espe: 
Plates. Post 8vo. (/n April.) DEVON, and WEST SOMERSET. yo. 9s, Or, SELECTIONS FROM THE BEST ENGLISH POETs us with 
Illustrative of those First Requisites of their Art; | y 
Iv 9 I f A l F ] With Markings of the best Passages, Critical Not if the Wh 
° ‘ ,acal . 4 stpa li: 7 a § . Notices o! 
sed : . Impressions of Australia Felix, Willers. ant an Sean tn Saoeee ate, th 
CORRESPONDEN CE of the Hon. Daria Four Cenge’ Beskiense in a ot oon With Ree . . eames 18 Pee » ae Qaeee ae F 
i" Oy ET a of a Voyage rounc 1€ orld, Australian Poems, &¢. . ’ 
Reign of Queen Anne. ‘By the Rev. W. BEACKLEY Chap. | RICH kD HOWITT. Feap. Sio. 7 len By LEIGH HUNT. almy 
lain to Viscount Hill. 2 vols. 8vo. 26, earful 
r ‘ 3 
3. The Cock and Anchor : bit ta ati central 
Vv. A Chronicle of Old Dublin City. 3 vols. post 8vo. New AND Curarer Epition. Order 
NAVAL WORTHIES of QUEEN (On Friday, April 4, In feap. 8vo. price 6s. cloth, Third Edition, French 
+ 4 “ ral 7 r 
ELIZABETH'S REIGN ; their Achievements, Adventures, | 4 [Te Domestic Management of th TALES OF THE COLONIES; hands 
and Discoveries. By JOHN BARROW, Esq., Author of | ** e Vomestic Manag : af Or, THE ADVENTURES OF AN EMIGRANT. arties 
the ‘Life of Drake.’ 8vo. (Nearly ready.) Sick Room . ld 
Necessary, in Aid of M lical Treatment, for the Cure of By CHARLES ROWCROFT, Esq., pcos 
Necessary, d of Medics ‘eatment, fo’ J y i i ith 
— Disease : By ANTIION Y TODD THOMSON, MD. PLS, A late Colonial Magistrate. — 
" " &c.; Author of * Elements of Materia Medica,’ * Conspectus 0 *4%* This Work was originally published in 3 vols. pos identi 
ON THE UNITY of the CHURCH. ede betenn the ‘The London Dispensatory,’ &e. Second | ayo ‘at 17. 11s. 6d., in which size two large editions taveten measur 
By ARCHDEACON MANNING. Second Edition. 8vo. rar sold. 
108. 6d. 5s ai ; “ - overn! 
5. A Treatise on Food and Diet: 4. the rep 
Vile With Observations: on the Dictetical Regimen guineas for Dis- Sixth Edition, in 4 vols. my = o. eager Ie oid, from ec 
ies ordered States of the Digestive Organs. By JON. PEREIRA, price 7s. 6d. each, in a handsome and uniform elo 
PR. podem : a Tele a aad for | M.D. F.RS.® Ls. &. &, Author of “Elements of Materid | }inding, . 2d be 
—. 2 3. . BVO. Is. + Fee oa 
, . PICTURES OF PRIVATE LIFE. ff joan, 
sles 6. Moore’s Lalla Rookh. hr Mire, REID mel 
J With Thirteen fine Engravings by Charles Heath, from Designs Author of the < Women of England * &e, &e. 
" 7 7 by Courbould, Meadows, and Stephanoff. 20th Edition, Royal ey ee 
ABSTRACT PRINCIPLES of RE- ero. aie. ; morvoco, 35s. 5 with ludia Proof Plates, 2. —_ CONTENTS: of aoe 
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REVIEWS 


History of the Consulate and the Empire of 
France under Napoleon. By M. A. Thiers, 
late Prime Minister of France, &c. Trans- 
lated by D. Forbes Campbell, Esq. Vol. I. 
Colburn. 

Tux first edition of this work, consisting of ten 
thousand copies, was exhausted in Paris on the 
day of publication within the space of a few 
hours, and orders were received for six thousand 
copies of the new edition, now in the press. 
Whether this success is to be attributed to the 
importance of the subject or the ability of 
the author, it is unnecessary to inquire ; but the 
simple statement of the fact may suffice instead 
of any other introduction, and explain our en- 
tering into an examination of the volumes before 
us without further preface. 

When Napoleon was elevated to the consul- 
ate, the condition of the French republic, at 
home and abroad, had fallen from its high and 
almy state; the finances were in a state of 
Parfil disorder, the soldiers destitute, and the 
central government almost incapable of action. 
Order and peace were the great wants of the 
French nation, and they sought these at the 
hands of a young general, a stranger to all the 
parties that had previously divided the political 
world, and whose chief recommendation was his 
ambitious aspirings, which for the moment were 
identified with the national hopes. His first 
measures exhibited the quality in which the last 
—— had been most deficient—confidence, 
the repeal of the law of hostages, the release 
from confinement of the priests who refused to 
take the civic oath, and the liberation of the 
emigrants confined in Calais, were hailed as 
proofs of vigour, rather than moderation ; they 
were evidences that the government, conscious 
of strength, could afford to be generous. The 
royalists clearly saw the results that must follow 
from such a change ; the republic had become 
weak because it had become criminal, and it was 
cruel because it was weak. The abandonment 
of cruelty was, therefore, deemed a symptom of 
renewed vitality and vigour; the restoration of 
royalty depended on the direction which would 
be given to the revived energies :— 

“The royalist chiefs, some of whom were fighting 
in the fields of La Vendée, while others were in 
Paris engaged in political intrigues, worked up, like 
every party which seeks to overturn a government, 
toa continual activity of mind, and incessantly in 
quest of new combinations for rendering their cause 
triumphant, conceived that there might perhaps be 
some way of coming to an understanding with Gen- 
eral Bonaparte. They thought that so eminent a 
personage could not be very desirous of figuring for 
afew days on the shifting stage of the French revo- 
lution, only to disappear, like his predecessors, in 
the abyss opened beneath their feet ; and that he 
would much rather occupy a place in a peaceable 
and regularly constituted monarchy, of which he 
would be the ornament and support. They were, 
in short, so credulous as to hope that the part of 
Monk would suit a man who considered even that of 
Cromwell as not great enough for him., They availed 
themselves of the medium of one of those foreign 
diplomatic agents, who, under the pretext of studying 
the country to which they are accredited, dabble in 
all the underhand ingrigues of parties, and obtained 
an introduction to General Bonaparte. Messrs. 
Hyde de Neuville and d’Andigné were the royalists 
vho ventured to take this step. It is unnecessary to 
demonstrate how very erroneous the judgment which 
they had formed of General Bonaparte must have 


. This extraordinary man, now sensible of his. 


ttrength and his greatness, would not be the servant 
of any party. If he was not fond of disorder, he 
was fond of the Revolution; if he did not believe 
im the full extent of liberty which it had promised, 


object to accomplish. He desired, therefore, the 
triumph of that Revolution ; he desired the glory 
of terminating it, and making it lead to a peaceful 
and regular state of things; he desired to remain its 
head, with no matter what title, under no matter 
what form of government: but as for being the in- 
strument of any other power than that of Providence, 
he had already too much glory, and consciousness of 
his strength, to consent to that. He gave audience 
to Messrs. Hyde de Neuville and d’Andigné, listened 
to their insinuations, more or less plain, and frankly 
declared his intentions, which were to put an end to 
persecutions, to reconcile all the parties with the 
government; but to let none of ‘hem triumph, ex- 
cepting that of the Revolution itself—of the Revo- 
lution, understood in its better signification. He 
expressed his fixed determination to treat with the 
Vendean insurgents on reasonable conditions, or to 
exterminate them to the last man. This interview, 
then, led to nothing, and only served to make the 
royalist party better acquainted with the general.” 
The impression made on the royalist chiefs at 
this meeting was a heavy discouragement to the 
cause of the Bourbons, but tended to facilitate 
the Consul’s plans for the restoration of tran- 
quillity in Vendée. At the same time, Napo- 
leon skilfully availed himself of circumstances 
to restore that peace to Europe which he felt to 
be necessary to the establishment of order in 
France. Prussia had seceded from the coalition 
against France, through jealousy of Austria ; 
and had thus provoked the enmity of the Rus- 
sian emperor, Paul, while his anti-Gallican fever 
was at its height; but when Paul had begun to 
suspect that he had been duped and betrayed by 
the selfishness of the Austrians, and had cooled 
down in his warlike ardour, he began to renew his 
relations with the court of Prussia, and thus re- 
moved the cabinet of Berlin from the state of isola- 
tion in which it had been placed by its secession 
from the coalition. Napoleon at once saw the im- 
portance of securing the friendship of the Prus- 


as a personal messenger of respect to the king, 
and thus disguised a political embassy as a 
mission of extraordinary courtesy. Duroc was 
selected for this mission, and a better choice 
could hardly have been made :— 

“ Duroc, who was sent to Berlin, speedily arrived 
there, and was presented by M. Otto, who was still 
in that capital. According to the strict rules of 
etiquette, Duroc, a mere aide-de-camp, could not 
be placed in direct communication with the court. 
All these rules were set aside for an officer attached 
to the person of General Bonaparte. "He was 
received by the king, by the queen, and incessantly 
invited to Potsdam. Curiosity had as great a share 
as policy in these attentions ; for glory, in addition 
to its lustre, has material advantages in public affairs. 
To see, to hear, the aide-de-camp, Duroc, was like 
approaching, though distantly, the extraordinary 
man whom the whole world was talking of. Duroc 
had borne a part in the battles of the Pyramids, 
Mount Tabor, and Aboukir. He was asked a thou- 
sand questions, and he answered them simply, truly, 
and without exaggeration. He appeared mild, polite, 
modest, deeply submissive to his general, and fur- 
nished a most advantageous idea of the kind of 
behaviour which that general imposed upon all about 
him. The success of Duroc in Berlin was complete. 
The queen manifested the greatest kindness for him, 
and in all quarters people began to talk of the French 
Republic in more favourable terms. Duroc found 
the young king highly pleased to see a strong and 
moderate government at length established in Paris, 
and, above all, flattered at being courted at one and 
the same time by Russia and France, earnestly de- 
siring to play the part of mediator, but having more 
desire than ability ; showing, nevertheless, great zeal 
and ardour for performing it.” 

M. Thiers very justly observes, that the im- 
portance attributed in Paris to the reception of 
Duroc was a proof of the confidence which the 
Consulate had won, not of any anxiety for peace 





he desired that total social reform, which it was its ' 


sian monarch: he sentone of his aides-de-camp | 





arising from timidity or weakness. His remarks 
on the subject are equally creditable to him as a 
moralist and a statesman :— 

“In public evils there are always a real evil and 
an imaginary evil, the one contributing to render the 
other insupportable. It isa great point gained to 
do away with the imaginary evil ; for you diminish 
the sense of the real evil and inspire him who has to 
endure it with the patience to await the cure, and 
above all a disposition to submit to the proposed 
remedy. Under the Directory people had made up 
their minds not to expect anything from a weak, 
disrespected government, which, in order to repress 
faction, proceeded to vivlence, without obtaining any 
of the effects of strength. Everything that it did 
was taken in bad part; people would not expect 
from it any good, neither wou!d they even believe it, 
when, by accident, it accomplished some little. Vic- 
tory, which had seemed to return to that government 
in the last days of its existence,—victory, which 
would have brought glory to others, had not even 
served to gain it honour. The accession of General 
Bonaparte, of whom the public was in the habit of 
expecting everything, in point of success, had changed 
this disposition. The imaginary evil was cured ; 
people had confidence; they took everything in good 
part. His acts were certainly good in themselves ; 
for it was good to release the hostages, to liberate the 
priests, to manifest pacific dispositions to Europe; 
but above all, the public was disposed to consider them 
as such. A symptom of approach such as the wel 
come given to an aide-de-camp, an armistice of no 
consequence, like that which had just been signed on 
the Rhine, were already regarded as pledges of peace. 
Such is the spell of confidence! It is everything for 
a governmeut at its outset; and for that of the 
Consul’s it was immense, Accordingly, money flowed 
into the treasury, from the treasury to the armies, 
which, content with these first supplies, waited with 
patience for those that were promised them by and 
by. Overawed by a power reputed to be superior 
toall resistance, the parties submitted : the oppressing 
parties without claiming a right to oppress any more; 
the oppressed parties with the confidence that they 
should no longer be oppressed. The good accom- 
plished, therefore, was no doubt great ; but all that 
time had not yet permitted to be done was added by 
hope.” 

Proposals of peace were made to Austria and 
to England; but Austria was resolved to retain 
possession of Italy, the object most eagerly 
coveted by the court of Vienna from the foun- 
dation of the empire, and it was further anxious 
to retain the British subsidies which were liber- 
ally bestowed to aggrandize the Austrian do- 
minions. In reviewing Lord Malmesbury’s Dis- 
patches, we had occasion to show that Mr. Pitt 
was sincerely desirous of peace in 1797, but the 
improvement of the British finances and the 
successes of the Austrians in Italy seem to 
have inspired him with the hope of dictating 
the conditions of peace, and he also appears to 
have attributed the anxiety of eotieen for 
commencing negotiations to the financial diffi- 
culties over which the Consulate had not com- 
pletely triumphed. The reply to Napoleon's 
proposition was couched in uncourteous and un- 
dignified terms; it was disapproved by sensible 
men in all countries, its matter was inconsistent 
with all principles of sound policy, and its man- 
ner violated all the rules of ordinary decorum. 
Napoleon did not neglect the opportunity of 
placing himself before the world in favourable 
contrast with the British minister; he answered 
the offensive note in a dispatch to Lord Gren- 
ville, then Secretary for Foreign Affairs, and his 
reply was a model of temperance and firmness, 
‘This calm attitude,” says M. Thiers, ‘‘ produced 
the effect usually produced by a cool man on an 
angry man; it drew from Lord Grenville a reply 
still more vehement, more acrimonious, and 
more illogical than his first note.’ Napoleon 
made no retort; his answer to Mr. Pitt was the 
battle of Marengo. Before entering on the his- 
tory of the memorable campaign of Italy, we 
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must notice a less known, but equally honour- 
able exploit of Napoleon, the pacification of La 
Vendée; on this subject M. Thiers gives some 
information which will be new to the generality 
of readers :-— 

“ The Constitution, suspended in the four depart- 
ments of the Loire-Inférieure, Ille et Vilaine, Mor- 
bihan, and Cétes-du-Nord, was again put in force, 
and most of the chiefs who came to lay down their 
arms, were successively drawn to Paris, with the in- 
tention of placing them in communication with the 
First Consul. The latter was well aware that it was 
not sufficient to wrest the arms from their hands, but 
that it was necessary to master their spirits, sus- 
ceptible of enthusiasm, and to direct them toward 
some noble object. He wished to draw the royalist 
chiefs along with him in the immense career opened 
at that moment to all the French, to Jead them to 
fortune, to glory, by the path of danger, which they 
were accustomed to travel. He sent them invita- 
tions to come to see him. His renown, which 
awakened a strong desire to approach him in all 
those who had opportunity for doing so; his bene- 
ficence, already much extolled in La Vendée, and 
to which there had been occasion to appeal in behalf | 
of the numerous victims of the civil war, were, with | 
the royalist chiefs, so many honourable motives for 
visiting him. The First Consul admitted, and fa- 
vourably received, in the first place, the Abbé Ber- | 
nier, then Messrs. de Bourmont, d‘Autichamp, de 
Chatillon, and, lastly, Georges Cadoudad himself. 
He took particular notice of the Abbé Bernier, and 
resolved to attach him to himself, by employing him | 
in difficult affairs of the Church. He conversed | 
frequently with the military chiefs, touched them by | 
his noble language, and induced some of them to | 
serve in the French armies. He even found means | 
to win the heart of M. de Chatillon, who returned | 
to his retreat, married, and became the usual inter- 
cessor, and one always listened to, for his fellow- 
citizens, when they had any act of justice or huma- 
nity to solicit of the First Consul. It is by means | 
of glory, clemency, and beneficence, that an end is 
put to revolutions. Georges alone withstood this | 
high influence. When he was conducted to the 
Tuileries, the aide-de-camp ordered to introduce 
him conceived such apprehensions from his look, 
that he deemed it unsafe to shut the door of the 
First Consul’s cabinet, and went every now and 
then to steal a glance at what was passing. The in- 
terview was long. In vain General Bonaparte ad- 
dressed the words ‘native country and glory’ to the 
ears of Georges; in vain he held out even the bait 
of ambition to the heart of that fierce champion of 
the civil war; he had no success, and he felt con- 
vinced himself that he had failed when he looked 
at the face of his visiter. Georges, on leaving him, 
set out for England with M. Hyde de Neuville. 
Several times, when giving his fellow-traveller an 
account of this interview, he exclaimed, showing his 
vigorous arms, ‘ What a blunder I committed in not 
strangling that fellow!’ This prompt pacification of 
La Vendée produced a strong effect on the public 
mind. Some malevolent persons, who would not 
account for it by its natural causes, that is to say, by 
the energy of the physical means employed, by the 
wisdom of the moral means, and by the influence of 
the great name of the First Consul, asserted that 
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secret conventions had been made with the Ven- 
deans, in which some important satisfaction had 
been promised them. They did not say plainly, but 
they insinuated, that this would, perhaps, turn out 
to be much more than the re-establishment of the | 
principles of the ancient system, that of the Bourbons 
themselves, It was the newsmongers of the revolu- 
tionary party who circulated these ridiculous stories : 
but sensible people, appreciating better the acts of | 
General Bonaparte, said to themselves that men 
never did such great things for others, and felt con- 
vinced that, if he was not labouring solely for France, 
it was at least for himself, and not for the Bourbons. 
On the whole, the pacification of La Vendée was, in 
the estimation of all, one of the most fortunate events, 
foreboding a more important and more difficult peace 
—the peace of Europe.” 


M. Thiers details at great length the means 
which Napoleon employed to mystify all Europe, 
by the formation of a pretended army of reserve 





at Dijon, while the forces of France were silently 
converging towards the passes of the Alps. He 
justly praises the consummate ability by which 
the complicated movements of these several di- 
visions were directed to one great point of 
union :— 


“If the divisions formed at Nantes, Rennes, and 
Paris, with the troops drawn from La Vendée; if 
the divisions formed at Toulon, Marseilles, Avignon, 
with the depédts of the army of Egypt; if the artil- 
lery prepared at Besangon, Auxonne, and Briangon, 
with the resources of these arsenals, had been assem- 
bled at Dijon, it would have been all over with the 
secret of the First Consul: everybody would have 
been aware of the existence of the army of reserve. 
But he took good care not to act in that manner. 
Those divisions were marched off towards Geneva 
and Lausanne by different routes, so that the public 
attention was not particularly drawn to any one 
point. They passed for reinforcements destined for 
the army of the Rhine, which, being spread from 
Strasburg to Constance, might well appear to be the 
goal towards which these reinforcements were march- 
ing. The preparations in matériel, ordered in the 
arsenals of Auxonne and Besangon, passed for a sup- 
plement of artillery destined for the same army, 
Those making at Briancon were supposed to relate 
to the troops in Liguria. The First Consul caused a 
quantity of spirits to be sent to Geneva; but neither 
did this supply betray its real destination, since our 
army in Germany had its base of operations in Swit- 
zerland. 
be made in the departments bordering on the Rhone: 
these were destined for the subsistence of the army 
of reserve amidst the sterility of the Alps: 1,800,000 
rations were secretly sent up the Rhine to Geneva, 
and the other 200,000 despatched with ostentation 
to Toulon, to induce a belief that these unusual sup- 
plies were made for the navy. Lastly, the divisions 
in march, conducted slowly and without fatiguing 
them, towards Geneva and Lausanne—they had, in 
fact, half of March and the whole of April to per- 
form the distance—received by the way such things 
as they were in need of—shoes, clothing, muskets, 
The First Consul, having settled in his own 
mind the route which they were to follow, and care- 
fully ascertained the nature of their wants, forwarded 
to every place through which they were to passa 
supply, sometimes of one thing, sometimes of an- 
other, taking good care not to excite attention by a 
large assemblage of stores at a single point. The 
correspondence relative to these preparations was 
not carried on through the war-office, but confined 
between himself and the commanders of corps, and 
sent by trusty aides-de-camp, who travelled post to 
and fro, saw everything with their own eyes, did 
everything directly, furnished with the irresistible 
orders of the First Consul, and ignorant all the while 
of the general plan which they were furthering. 
The secret, confined to the First Consul and Ber- 
thier, and two or three generals of engineers and ar- 
tillery, to whom it was absolutely necessary to com- 
municate the plan of the campaign, was strictly 
kept. None of them would have betrayed it, because 
secrecy is an act of obedience, which governments 
obtain in proportion to the ascendancy which they 
exercise. On this ground, that of the First Consul 
had no indiscretion to fear. The foreign spies who 


| thronged to Dijon, finding there only a few con- 


scripts, a few volunteers, and a few old officers, fan- 
cied themselves extremely shrewd in discovering that 
there was nothing scrious in the matter; that the 
First Consul evidently made all this noise merely to 
frighten Baron de Melas, to prevent him from pene- 
trating by the mouths of the Rhone, and persuading 
him that he should find in the south of France an 
army of reserve capable of stopping him. Such was 
the construction put upon the matter by all who be- 
lieved themselves to be good judges of it; and the 
English newspapers were soon filled with thousands 
upon thousands of squibs. Among the caricatures of 
the day, was one of the army of reserve; it repre- 
sented a child leading an invalid with a wooden leg. 
This was just what the First Consul wanted: his 
only wish was to see himself laughed at for the mo- 
ment. Meanwhile, his divisions were marching, his 
matériel was preparing towards the eastern frontiers, 
and, in the first days of May, an army, formed ina 


He ordered 2,000,000 rations of biscuit to | 





trice, would be ready either to 
to throw itself on the other side 
change the face of events there.” 


Napoleon’s passage of the Alps has furnished 
copious themes for the pen and pencil. M, Thiers 
has added some interesting details which had 
escaped previous writers ; and though the subject 
is hackneyed we shall quote a part of his descrip. 
tion :— 

“One of the divisions of the army was to 
every day. The operation would, therefore, last 
several days, especially on account of the matériel, 
which it was requisite to forward with the divisions, 
While the troops were successively coming up, other, 
fell to work. The provisions and ammunition were 
moved off first. For this part of the matériel, which 
might be divided, and placed on the backs of mule 
in small chests, the difficulty was not so great as for 
the rest. It consisted only in the insufficiency of 
the means of transport; for, notwithstanding the 
lavish expenditure of money, there were not so many 
mules as were required for the enormous weight that 
was to be carried to the other side of the St. Bernard, 
However, the provisions and ammunition, having 
crossed along with the divisions of the army, and with 
the assistance of the soldiers, the artillery at length 
demanded attention. The gun-carriages and the 
ammunition waggons had been taken to pieces, as we 
have said, and placed upon mules. The cannon 
themselves were still left, and their weight could not 
be reduced by the division of the load. With the 
twelve-pounders, in particular, and with the howitzers, 
the difficulty was greater than had been at firs 
expected. The sledges upon wheels, constructed ia 
the arsenals, could not be used. A method was con- 
trived, tried immediately, and found to answer: this 
was, to split the trunks of fir trees in two, to hollow 
them ort, to encase each piece of artillery within 
two of these half trunks, and to drag it thus covered, 
along the ravines. Owing to these precautions, no 
collision could damage it. Mules were harnessed to 
this singular load, and served to draw several pieces 
to the summit of the Col. But the descent was more 
difficult: that could only be effected by strength of 
arms, and by incurring infinite dangers, because it 
was necessary to keep hold of the piece, and, while 
holding, to prevent it from slipping down the preci- 
pices. Unfortunately, the mules began to be knocked 
up. The muleteers also, a great number of whom 
were required, were exhausted. It was then pro- 
posed to have recourse to other means. The peasants 
of the environs were offered so much as a thousand 
francs for every piece of cannon which they should 
agree to drag from St. Pierre to St. Remy. It took 
a hundred men to drag each, one day to get it up and 
another to get it down. Some hundreds of peasants 
came forward, and actually took several pieces of 
cannon across, under the direction of artillerymen. 
But even the allurement of gain was not strong 
enough, to induce them to repeat the effort, All of 
them disappeared, and though officers were sent in 
quest of them, and made large offers to bring them 
back, these were of no avail, so that it was found 
necessary to ask the soldiers of the divisions to 
drag their artillery themselves. From such devoted 
soldiers, anything might be obtained. To encourage 
them, they were promised the money which the dis- 
heartened peasants would not earn; but they refused 
it, saying that it was a point of honour for a body of 
troops to save their cannon, and they laid hold of the 
forsaken pieces. Parties of one hundred men, suc- 
cessively quitting the ranks, dragged them, each in 
its turn. The band played enlivening airs at difficult 
points of the passage, and encouraged them to sur- 
mount obstacles of so novel a nature. On reaching 
the summit of the mountain, they found refreshment 
prepared by the monks of St. Bernard: and they 
took some rest before they made greater and more 
perilous efforts in the descent. In this manner, 
Chambarlhac’s and Monnier’s divisions dragged their 
artillery themselves; and, as the advanced hour did 
not permit them to descend the same day, they chose 
rather to bivouac on the snow than to leave their 
cannon. Luckily the weather was serene ; 80 that 
they had not its inclemency to endure, in addition to 
the difficulties of the ground.” 

All the labours of the army were at one 
moment likely to prove ineffectual, the fort 
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Bard 


turn it nor take it by storm :— 
« The French were in possession of the only stree 


composing the town, but could only pass through it 
undersach a shower of balls that it would be scarcely 

ible to get through with artillery, though the dis- 
The 
commandant was summoned, but he replied with firm- | 


tance was but two or three hundred fathoms. 


ness, like a man fully sensible of the importance o 
the post entrusted to his courage. Force alone, then 


could make us masters of the pass. The artillery 
which had been planted on the mountain of Alba- 
redo preduced no great effect; an escalade was 
attempted on the outer inclosure of the fort; but 
some brave grenadiers, and Dufour, an excellent 
officer, were uselessly wounded or killed. All the 


while, the troops were proceeding along the path 0 
Albaredo. 


most urgent repairs required by that path. Ir 


places where it was narrow, it had been widened by 


the remeval of gravel from the sides; too rapic 


slopes had been diminished by cutting steps to pre- 
vent the feet from slipping ; in other places, trunks 


of trees were thrown over ravines, which it woulc 


otherwise have been too difficult to cross, and used 
The army advanced successively, man 
by man, the cavalry leading their horses by the 
‘ The Austrian officer commanding the fort of | 
Bard, seeing our troops filing in this manner, and 
mortified at not having it in his power to stop their 
march, sent word to M. de Melas, that he had wit- 
nessed the passage of a whole army, infantry and 
cavalry, without possessing the means of obstructing 
it, but he pledged his life that it would arrive with- 
outasingle piece of cannon. Meanwhile, our artillery 
made a remarkably bold attempt; this was, to pass 
with a piece beneath the very guns of the fort, under 
The enemy, unluckily warned 
by the noise, threw pot-grenadoes, which lighted the 
road as though it had been broad day, and enabled 
Out of 
thirteen artillerymen who had volunteered to draw 


as bridges. 


bridle. 


favour of the night. 


them to pour upon it a shower of projectiles. 


that piece of cannon, seven were killed or wounded. 
This was sufficient to dishearten the bravest men; 
when an ingenious method, though withal a very 
dangerous one, was thought of. 
covered with straw and dung ; tow was fastened about 
the pieces, so as to prevent the slightest sound from 
the jar of those masses of metal upon their carriages ; 
the horses were unharnessed, bold artillerymen, 
dragging them by main strength, ventured to pass 


under the batteries of the fort, along the street of 


Bard. This contrivance succeeded completely. The 
enemy, who fired from time to time, by way of pre- 
caution, hit some of our gunners; but very soon, in 
spite of this fire, all the heavy artillery was removed 
beyond the defile, and this formidable obstacle, which 
had given the First Consul more concern than the 
St, Bernard itself, was overcome. The artillery 
horses had taken the path of Albaredo.” 
_ The French journals are unanimous in prais- 
ing M. Thiers’ account of the battle of Marengo, 
as a master-piece of military history ; the praise 
isnot exaggerated, for we have never met any 
narrative of complicated tactics so lucid in its 
explanations and so comprehensive in its details. 
We shall select such portions of it as will enable 
our readers to form a general notion of the vicis- 
situdes of fortune on that eventful day :— 
“General Bonaparte seemed here to deviate from 
his usual principle, that of concentrating his forces 
on the eve of a great battle. If such a concentration 
passes for a master-piece of art when it is effected 
teasonably, at the moment of a decisive action, and 
in the case of two adversaries anxious to measure 
their strength, totally different tactics should be em- 
Ployed when one of the two is attempting to escape, 
and the art consists in seizing before fighting him! 
Such was the case here. It was requisite, in fact, 
that General Bonaparte should spread a net around 
the Austrian army, and that this net should be strong 
enough to detain it; for, if there had been on the 
Tessino or the Lower Po nothing but advanced 
guards, proper at most for giving notice, not for 
barring the road against an enemy, the aim would 
have been totally missed. There were necded at a!l 
the points posts capable at once of giving warning 


arded the defile through which they had | 
to debouch into Italy, and they could neither 


Fifteen hundred labourers had done the 


The street was 


and of keeping the Austrians in check, whilst a 
principal mass was retained at the centre ready to 
| hasten to any quarter with decisive means. It was 
t | impossible, then, to combine with more profound art 

the employment of his forces, and to modify more 
| skilfully the application of his own principles, than 
| General Bonaparte did on this occasion. It is in 
their manner of applying, according to circumstances, 
a true but general principle, that we recognise supe- 
rior men of action.” 

On the eve of the battle of Marengo, Napoleon 
was led to believe that the Austrians had given 
him the slip, and a mere accident prevented 
him from starting off in pursuit, on a false scent. 
The Scrivia was overflowed, and he could not 
effect a passage, but he sent Desaix with a 
division to Novi, believing that Melas was re- 
treating toGenoa. Melas, infact, took the French 
at Marengo by surprise; the battle was begun 
long before Napoleon arrived with the consular 
, | guard, but this was too weak to turn the doubt- 
ful scale. ‘The efforts of the First Consul were 


¢ 


oy 


f 


1 


1/and at all hazards to keep open a line of 
retreat :— 

“It was at this moment that Lannes and his four 
demi-brigades made efforts worthy of the admiration 
of posterity. The enemy, who had debouched en 
masse from Marengo into the plain, poured forth a 
shower of balls and grape-shot from eighty pieces of 
cannon. Lannes, at the head of his tour demi-bri- 
gades, was two hours in retiring three quarters of a 
league. When the enemy approached and became 
too pressing, he halted and charged with the bayonet. 
Though this artillery was dismounted, a few light 
pieces, drawn by the best horses, and maneuvred 
with equal skill and boldness, were brought up, and 
assisted by their fire the demi-brigades that were too 
much cramped, and dared to place themselves in 
battery against the formidable Austrian artillery. 
The consular guard, which could not be broken by 
charges of cavalry, was now attacked with cannon, 
The enemy strove to batter it in breach, like a wall, 
and then charged it with Frimont’s horse. It sus- 
tained considerable loss, and fell back, but unbroken. 
Carra St. Cyr fell back also, and abandoned Castel 
Ceriolo, still retaining, however, a last support in the 
vineyards in rear of that village. We, nevertheless, 
remained masters of the road from Castel Ceriolo to 
Salé. On all sides, the plain exhibited a vast scene 
| of carnage, where the roar of explosions mingled with 
that of the artillery , for Lannes blew up the ammuni- 
tion-waggons, which he could not carry off. Half the 
day was spent. M. de Melas fancied himself sure of 
the victory, which he had so dearly purchased. This 
old warrior, who, for courage at least, proved himself 
worthy of bis adversary on that memorable day, 
returned to Alexandria, worn out with fatigue. He 
left the command to M. de Zach, the chief of his 
staff, and sent off couriers to all Europe, to proclaim | 
his victory and the defeat of general Bonaparte at | 
Marengo.” 

It was now three o'clock; on the coming up 


made to avoid defeat rather than win a victory, | 


taken ever since morning. He was, in fact, in the 
plain, on the right, while the enemy was on the left, 
in marching column, on the high road, advancing 
towards San Giuliano. Desaix, arriving from San 
Giuliano, with 6000 fresh troops, and facing the 
Austrians, might stop them short, while the bulk of 
the rallied army should fall upon their flank. Orders 
were forthwith issued in accordance with this plan.” 
Desaix fell in the desperate charge which he 
led against the Austrian battalions, but his 
soldiers, instead of being disheartened, pressed 
forward to avenge their leader, and bore down 
all before them. One division of the Austrians, 
Lattermann’s grenadiers, stood firm, until an un- 
expected storm burst on their devoted heads : 
“General Kellermann, who, on the application of 
Desaix, had received orders to charge, set off ata 
gallop, and, passing between Lannes and Desaix, 
placed part of his squadrons en potence, to make 
head against the Austrian cavalry, which he saw be- 
fore him ; then, with the rest, he fell upon the flank 
of the column of the grenadiers, already attacked in 
front by Boudet’s infantry. This charge, executed 
| with extraordinary vigour, cut the column in two, 
Kellermann’s dragoons slaughtered to the right and 
to the left, till, pressed on all sides, the unfortunate 
grenadiers Jaid down their arms. ‘Two thousand of 
them surrendered, At their head, general Zach 
himself was obliged to deliver his sword. The 
Austrians were thus deprived of their commander 
during the conclusion of the battle; for M.de Melas, 
as we have seen, thinking himself sure of the victory, 
had retired to Alexandria. Kellermann did not stop 
there; dashing upon the Lichtenstein dragoons, 
he put them to flight. The latter fell back upon 
the centre of the Austrians, which was deploying in 
the plain, in face of Lannes, and threw it into some 
disorder. Lannes then advanced, and attacked the 
shaken centre of the Austrians with vigour; while 
the grenadiers of the consular guard and Carra St. 
Cyr again moved towards Castel Ceriolo, from which 
they were not far distant. Along the whole line 
from San Giuliano to Castel Ceriolo, the French had 
resumed the offensive; they marched forward, in- 
toxicated with joy and enthusiasm, on perceiving 
victory returning tothem. Surprise and discourage- 
ment had passed to the side of the Austrians.” 
M. Thiers bears honourable testimony to the 
character of the Austrian General Melas, who 
has been severely censured by most English 
historians :— 
“ M. de Melas has been censured much,and much 
too severely, for this campaign and this convention. 
We ought to be just towards misfortune, especially 
when it is redeemed by conduct full of honour. M. 
de Melas was deceived, respecting the existence of 
the army of reserve, by the cabinet of Vienna, which 
was incessantly feeding him with the most mischievous 
illusions. When once undeceived, he may be cen- 
sured for not having collected his troops either soon 
enough, or completely enough, and for having left 
too many men in the fortresses, It was, in fact, not 
behind the walls of those places, but on the field of 





of Desaix in suflicient time the last chance of 
the French depended. Luckily Desaix, on | 
hearing the firing of cannon had divined the 
real state of affairs, and had turned his line of | 
march to Marengo; at the very moment when 
the defeat of the French appeared inevitable the 
heads of his columns were seen at the enfrance 
of the plain :— 

“The presence of Desaix changed the aspect of 
things. He was surrounded, he was made acquaint- 
ed with the occurrences of the day. ‘The generals 
formed a circle about him and the First Consul, and 
discussed with warmth the critical position of the 
army. Most of them advised retreat. The First 
Consul was not of this opinion, and he earnestly 
pressed Desaix for his. Desaix, surveying the de- 
vastated field of battle, then drawing out his watch 
and looking at the hour, replied to general Bonaparte 
in these simple and noble terms: ‘* Yes, the battle 
is lost; but it is only three o'clock: there is time 
enough to gain another.’ General Bonaparte, de- 
lighted with the opinion of Desaix, prepared to avail 
himself of the succour brought him by that general, 
and of the advantages ensured to him by the position 








battle of Marengo, that they ought to have been de- 
fended. Admitting this fault, it must be acknow- 
ledged that M. de Melas conducted himself as brave 
men do, when they are surrounded; he strove to cut 
his way through, sword in hand. The attempt was 
most gallantly made, and he was vanquished. From 
that time there was but one thing possible for him to 
do, and that was, to save the liberty of his army, for 
Italy was irrecoverably lost to him. He could not 
obtain more than he did obtain; he might even, had 
the conqueror so willed it, have been subjected to 
further humiliations. And the conqueror himself 
did well not to require more, since, had he deter- 
mined to humble these brave men, he would have 
incurred the risk of driving them to desperate ex- 
tremities, and of losing valuable time, his presence 
in Paris being at that moment indispensable. Let 
us then pity M. de Melas, and admire, without 
reserve, the conduct of the victor, who owed the pro- 
digious results of this campaign, not to chance, 
but to the most profound and the most marvellously 
executed combinations.” 

This affords us a convenient resting-place ; 
we shall therefore pause for the present, but we 
must not omit to mention, that M. Thiers’s ac- 
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count of Moreau’s campaign in Germany is 
scarcely less interesting than his narrative of 
Napoleon’s exploits in Italy, and is equally cre- 
ditable to his Tiigates in ascertaining facts, and 
his integrity in recording them faithfully. 





Impressions of Australia Felix, during Four 

ears’ Residence in that Colony: Australian 

Poems, §c. By Richard Howitt. Longman 
& Co. 


TxovGu personal loss and failure have set their 
seal on the pages of this journal ; and the author, 
moreover, is generally apt to be pragmatical 
and self-important, whether in his prose or verse, 
these ‘ Impressions’ make upan amusing volume : 
one, too, which taken cum grano, may be useful. 
The first eighty pages or thereabouts are devoted 
to the voyage out; and are interspersed with 
some simple and natural verses. Mr. Howitt's 
experiences of the Land of Promise are given 
in the form of fragments rather than a connected 
narrative. We must draw on them to show 
what hard work poets may be called upon to do. 
The scene is Melbourne :— 

“Day after day it was no slight army of trees 
against which we had to do battle; we had to fight 
hard with them to gain possession of the soil, for the 
trees in those days were giants. I then felt thankful, 
knowing well how to appreciate my advantages, that 
having been born and brought up on an English 
farm, all kinds of tools, agricultural and others, were 
at home in my hands. There was a world of work, 
digging to lay bare the roots, felling, and then cutting 
the boles and boughs up with the saw and axe. Such 
of the boles as were good for anything we cut into 
proper lengths for posts; splitting and mortising 
them for that purpose. Rails also we had to get 
when there were any boughs straight enough. Some 
of the trees were of unconscionable girth, six or eight 
yards in circumference. Immense was the space of 
ground that had to be dug away to lay bare the roots. 
And then, what roots! they were too large to be cut 
through with the axe; we were compelled to saw 
them in two with the cross-cut saw. One of these 
monsters of the wild was fifteen days burning ; burn- 
ing night and day, and was a regular ox-roasting fire 
all the time. We entirely routed the quiet of that 
old primeval forest solitude, rousing the echo of ages 
on the other side of the river, that shouted back to 
us the stroke of the axe, and the groan and crash of 
falling gum-trees. Night never came too soon, and 
we slept without rocking. Then what curious and 
novel creatures,—bandicoots, flying squirrels, opos- 
sums, bats, snakes, guanas, and lizards—we disturbed, 
bringing down with dust and thunder their old domi- 
ciles about their ears. Sometimes, also, we found 
nests of young birds and of young wild cats; pretty 
black creatures, spotted with white. The wild deni- 
zens looked at us wildly, thinking, probably, that we 
were rough reformers, desperate radicals, and had no 
respect for immemorial and vested rights. It was 
unnatural work, and cruel; especially when, pile 
after pile, we added to our other ravages, the torment 
and innovation of vast fires. The horrid gaps and 
blank openings in the grand old weods seemed, I 
felt at times, to reproach us. It was reckless waste, 
in a coalless country, to commit so much fuel to the 
flames. Timber, too, hard in its grain as iron almost, 
yet ruddy, and more beautiful than mahogany. No 
matter, we could not eat wood; we must do violence 
to our sense of the Beautiful, and to Nature’s sancti- 
ties; we must have corn-land, and we, with immense 
labour, cleared seventeen acres. On one occasion I 
was laid up fora fortnight, keeping my bed part of 
the time, having been struck bya falling tree.” 

Freer and less scrupulous “ pencillings” have 
hardly ever been put forth than Mr. Howitt’s. 





Here is one of a party whom the tale may never 
reach: so we are not “flinging about fire’’ in | 
quoting it:— 
* December 8.—No rain. Nothing to be done. Go 
again to Melbourne. Much amused to-day by the 
ceremonious politeness of a native woman. There 
she stood ina perfect state of nudity, a little way 
from the road, by her miam, smiling, or rather 
grimacing; for there is nothing of heart or intellect 


—————-__ 


in that movement of the black countenance. She 
waved her hand and head to me, not ungracefully : 
the trick imitated from some Melbournite. The 
blacks are admirable mimics, catching up to the life 
civilised Speech and action. ‘Good morning, sir!’ 
say the piccaninies with the utmost gravity. ‘ Where 
you go?’ asks another. There is something inex- 
pressibly ludicrous in the circumstance that these 
ugliest pieces of human nature are heard singing in 
Melbourne ‘I'd be a butterfly.’ To-day, soon after 
my return home, being alone in the house, I heard 
the most melancholy noise in the bush, not far off: 
I thought some one had met with a serious accident, 
and ran out terrified. It proved to be the fore-run- 
ning announcement of three coming black fellows. 
Two women, one with a piccaniny at her back, had 
turned down to the ford below. Three men came 
forward. One of them had on a short white 
sailor’s frock, and common black-wool hat. The 
others had brown blankets wrapped round them 
loosely. Their hair was ornamented with white 
cockatoo feathers, and profusely with kangaroo teeth. 
Their object was to beg white money. When I 
turned one of my pockets out to show them I had 
nothing, they laughed in their loud manner, and felt 
at the other. So away they went, dissatisfied; and 
they, with the women and child, busied themselves 
in crossing the ford. Soon they disappeared in the 
bush on the other side of the river. The men were 
armed with spears and waddies.” 


Flies, floods, and grasshoppers, make sad 
work of the farmer’s toil in Australia Felix. 
Society, too, does not wear its most engaging 
aspect :— 

“I will give the result, from my note-book :— 
*Heigho for farming in Australia! The first set 
crop of potatoes have been, as they were last year, 
destroyed by a flood. Again they have been set; 
and again the uprising green and goodly rows have 
shown themselves, to be eaten by flies in myriads; 
and what escapes the fly is devoured by clouds of 
grasshoppers, very locusts in voracity. Everything 
green disappears before them. Rows of full-grown 
cabbages have vanished, leaving the stalks hollowed 
out like egg-cups. Everything is devoured, or dies 
partly eaten. All things in this country seem to 
work together for the farmer’s ruin. Were there no 
floods, no flies, no grasshoppers, the market is per- 
fectly glutted, independently of the regular farmer or 
landed proprietor, from the Crown lands, * * Thou 
poor, pitiful, care-worn, fly-bitten, flood-persecuted, 
grasshopper-devoured Australian farmer, what doest 
thou in this country 2?) Thon art neither sanctioned 
by Government, nor heaven-permitted ! Away with 
thee from the land? * * About this time I met 
casually in a newspaper a pound-keeper’s ad vertise- 
ment, from which I learnt that two of the bullocks 
which had strayed away from us nearly two years 
before, were offered, and most likely sold, by auction, 
to pay the pounding expenses, just the day before. 
Thither I walked—twenty-four miles it was from our 
farm to Kalkallo pound—to learn the result. It 
rained dreadfully, and the wind and rain faced me; 
Thad a miserable walk thither, to learn that there 
was, out of 30/. which the three stray cattle had 
originally cost us, coming to us, over and above ex- 
penses, 4/. 4s. A good colonial dividend, only we 
did not get it. My brother, finding the pound-keeper 
was about to be discharged for roguery in his office, 
and seeing there was no possibility, without much 
trouble, of obtaining the cash, accepted what the 
fellow offered instead, a good mahogany chest of 
drawers.” 


Here is another of Mr. Howitt’s Australian 


| pictures :— 


“About the commencement of 1842 we began 
to clear the best portion, as it regarded soil, of land 
on our farm—about three acres of meadow. This we 
had been afraid of doing from the first, so serious a 
labour it seemed. Overgrown it was with quantities 
of the largest red gum-trees, burthened with dead 
prostrate trunks, full of stumps, and covered with tea- 
tree scrub. This task, after several months’ incessant 
toil, my nephew and myself accomplished. If ever 
a bit of ground was earned by the labour bestowed 
upon it, that was. The rising sun found us felling 
trees, severing with our saw the trunks, and grubbing 
up roots; under the burning noon-day sun we were 





often roasting ourselves by huge fires: and the su 
dipped down in the western waves, leaving us, thank. 
ful for the short cool twilight, still at our labour 
What was the result? We made the plot of land 
like a garden: fenced it with the post and rail split 
by ourselves out of the timber we had felled ; planted 
it with potatoes; and, just as the rows were looking 
green and beautiful, there came a flood, destroyed 
the crop, and we had to plant it again. Nor was 
that the only loss: there were two splitters located 
near us, and these men I had engaged to get for me 
as they had a license to split timber on the Crown 
lands, a quantity of posts on the opposite side of the 
river; these, for which I had paid nearly six pounds, 
were carried away also. O the flood! A pretty 
condition the splitters were in too, These two men 
had been convicts. Their hands were horny with 
toil; their faces tanned and tawny; their bodies 
seemed compounds of iron and leather. Hard 
workers they were, and hard drinkers. Their two huts, 
made of slabs and bark, were in the flat in one of the 
farthest bends of the river. One of them kept as 
housekeeper a female friend, and this friend had then 
another with her on a visit from Melbourne. They 
were at this time left alone, for their woodmen were 
trying to quench their drought in the town. Heavy 
rains there must have been on the eastern alps, or 
rather a sudden thaw of snow which does sometimes 
take place in summer, for the flood rose rapidly, At 
midnight, instead of our forty yards of river, the 
mooulight glittered on a plain of water two miles in 
width. There stood the huts; we could see them in 
the rising flood, not yet swept away, and the women 
were in them. There wasa scream in that direction, 
The flood had been noticed in Melbourne, and the 
drinkers thought accidentally about the women, and 
were come, The waters were out everywhere: after 
taking a long circuit, they managed to wade to the 
huts; and the scream we had heard had escaped one 
of the women when, in a deeper current, she had 
gone, in their retreat, over-head; and they must 
have been drowned, had the men not arrived just as 
they did, and led them through the flood carefully 
by the hand. Soon the huts, the beds, the bedding, 
clothes, hats, and bonnets, went, in one ruinous 
sweep, down the broad current.” 

‘Try again’’—though hardly as good a motto 
as “ Persevere’’—is not the worst device under 
which pioneers and pilgrims can struggle on- 
ward. But Mr. Howitt, we suspect, early lost 
heart and hope. Possibly, too, he was employed 
more to his liking in exploring the fine scenery 
of the New World, than in fighting with hard- 
ships and discouragements. At all events his 
‘Walk towards the Australian Alps’ is his 
pleasantest chapter. Another excursion nar- 
rated in a lively, though somewhat too un- 
methodical a manner, is the ‘ Walk to Western 
Port and Cape Schanck ;'—but perhaps, as this 
book is poetical, as well as statistical and con- 
troversial, we shall best content author and 
readers by affording a specimen of the verse It 
contains :— 

Old Impressions. 
Nay—tell me not, the exile said, 
You think this land as fair as ours; 
That endless spring around us spread, 
That blessings rise on every hand: 
O, give to me our country’s flowers— 
And give to me our native land! 
Our churchyard, with its old grey wall; 
Our church, with its sweet sabbath-bell ; 
Our village fields, so green and small, 
The primrose in my native dell: 
I see, 1 hear, I feel them all— 
In memory know and love them well. 


The bell-bird, by the river heard ; 

The whip-bird, which surprised I hear, 
In me have powerful memories stirred 

Of other scenes and strains more dear; 
Of sweeter songs than these afford, 

The thrush and blackbird warbling clear. 


The robin which I here behold, 
Most beautiful with breast of flame!— 
No cottage enterer, shyly bold, 
No household bird in seasons dreat,— 
Is wild, is silent : not the same 
Babe- burying bird of ancient fame ; 
Where is the strain I wont to hear, 
The song of russet leaves and sere? 
O, call it by some other name! 


I'm tired of woods for ever green : 
I pine to see the leaves decay : 
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To see them, as our own are seen, 
Turn crimson, orange, russet, grey : 
To see them, as I've seen them oft, 
By tempests torn and whirled aloft; 
Or, on some bland autumnal day, 
A golden season still and soft, 
In woodland walk, in garden croft, 
Die silently, and drop away. 
* * * i * 


That a writer of whose feelings the above 
sanzas formed the natural expression, was 
the man for colonial life and enterprise few 
will assert. There is Poetry everywhere; and 
every condition of life—if its blessed influence 
be healthily courted and honestly turned to 
account—is sweetened by its aid and presence. 
But to thrive in Australia, the poet must look 
to the future and not to the past. He must be 
less ready to turn pensively back with Richard 
Howitt, than to sing cheerily with Bryant :— 

Look now abroad—another race has filled 

These populous borders—wide the wood recedes 

And towns shoot up, and fertile reals are tilled ; 

The land is full of harvests and green meads ; 

Streams numberless, that many a fountain feeds, 

Twine, disembowered and give to sun and breeze 

Their virgin waters; the full region leads 

New colonies forth, that towards the western seas 

Spread, like a rapid flame among the autumnal trees. 

Enough has been said to give the reader a fair 
impression of the mixed contents of this volume, 
as also of the temper of the author. As an 
aticle like this is hardly the proper arena for 
the discussion of colonial grievances, we will 
take leave of Mr. Richard Howitt, —— him 
success now that he has again cast his lot in 
Old England. 





The Art of Writing History—[ Cours d'Etudes 
Historiques|. Par P. C. F. Daunou, &c. Vol. 
VII. Paris and London, Didot. 

Lucian of Samosata was the first author who 

made anything like a methodical examination of 


the canons of historical composition ; and so far | 


as his investigations extended, he has not been 
surpassed by any of his successors. 
nou has taken a wider range than the title of this 
series of his lectures would seem to indicate, for 
he examines not merely the laws of history, but 
alsoits relations to politics, morals, and the whole 
range of the aid ealinaee. As a lecturer, M. 
Daunou had few rivals; he was a sound thinker, 
a judicious critic, and an impressive speaker; 
his style was clear, and his statements generally 
linked together by a close chain of analytic rea- 
sning. His chief fault is too great diffuseness 
of explanation ; and this, though perhaps neces- 
sary in the lecture-room, sometimes renders him 
tedious in the closet. We shall endeavour to 
give a condensed view of his principal investi- 
gations; for the course of his inanditosbon led him 
to discuss questions of universal interest, the 
tight solution of which must have an influence 
om human progress and social happiness. 

The original name of historian (isrwp) signi- 
fies simply “a knower,”’ and history itself, in its 
original signification, is identical with “science.” 
The foundation of all sciences being laid in ob- 
served facts, we shall best approximate towards 
an understanding of the true nature of history by 
examining the facts with which it is most cgn- 
versant. In the first place, it must be observed, 
that historic facts are complex jn their nature; 
they first exist as projects or designs; they next 
appear as acts, or things done, with varied and 
attendant circumstances ; and finally, they come 
before us with their results and consequences. 
lt is in their second phase that facts present 
themselves most forcibly to observation ; but the 
record of them viewed in this limited aspect is 
tot honoured with the name of History, but is 
alled a Chronicle. The analysis of the motives 
of the agent, from the nature and circumstances 
ofthe action, blends the historian with the moral 

pher ; while the tracing of results and 
consequences identifies him with the politician. 


M. Dan- | 


But there is a great distinction to be observed 
in the examination of historical facts, which 
M. Daunou has not noticed, but which we 
deem of importance. Some facts are to be re- 
garded as representative, that is, exhibiting a 
| fair average of the occurrences ordinarily taking 
| place in any age or country; while other facts 
| are exceptional, obtaining note and prominence 
| simply because they are unlike the ordinary 
| course of events. Now in all histories there is 
more or less of a tendency to set forth the ex- 
ceptional facts in strong light, because they 
are, at least in their own generation, the most 
calculated to excite emotion, and to pass over 
the representative facts as mere matters of course. 
Hence a historian desirous of describing a remote 
age, finds himself often in the condition of a 
geologist who is required to delineate the strati- 
fication of a country from a collection of its 
rare and curious fossils, while the materials best 
suited to his purpose would be the mud of its 
rivers, the clay of its fields, and the broken 
stones on its roads, 

Take, for instance, the history of England 
in the four centuries succeeding the Norman | 
conquest: for aught that our historians tell us, | 
the results of that conquest were as trifling and 
evanescent as those of an ordinary change of 
dynasty. We have abundant details of wars 
with Scotland and France, of treasons, usurpa- | 
tions, and disputed successions; but the domi- | 
nant fact of English history,—the existence of | 
two nations, one a tyrannical ascendancy, —| 





the other a sturdy, though suffering peasantry,— 
was scarcely deemed worthy of a passing allu- 
sion. WatTyler’s rebellion was a representative 
fact; it was treated by Hume and others as if it 
were one of the exceptions, and consequently the 
| account given of it by such writers was nothing | 
better than an elaborate falsehood. Southey | 
early detected this; his drama on Wat Tyler's | 
story is the abstract truth of the insurrection, | 
and wants nothing but the introduction of feudal 
| tyrants to make it a perfect picture ;—which, 
| indeed, we find in Scott’s novel of ‘ Ivanhoe.’ 
| Exceptional facts must, from their very nature, | 
be prominent in the record ; in most histories | 





| for instance, the ——— Plot is the most | 
N 


| conspicuous event in the reign of James I., and | 
_ the rebellion of 1745 in the reign of George II. | 
| Itis, then, of some importance to discover whether 
| the designs and motives were as exceptional as 
| the events. This is not solved by determining 
whether the agents were few or many, because a 
single individual may be prompted to an act of 
violence by motives which*he had in common 
with the masses. Few, for instance, of Martin 
Luther’s movements can be regarded as excep- 
tional; they represented a general feeling of dis- 
satisfaction with the existing state of the papacy, 
a feeling which he held in common with many 
who preserved their allegiance to the Romish 
see. 

The first duty of a historian is truth, “‘nequid 
falsi dicere audeat ;—nequid veri non audeat,” 
to use the nervous language of Cicero. But 
here we must observe, that fiction is a different 
thing from falsehood. Fiction is nothing more 
than ‘artistic formation,’’ such as the potter 
displays when he forms vessels from lumps of 
clay. The statist, when he deduces the laws of 
vitality, and sets them before us in a mathema- 
tical form, gives us at once a fiction and a truth. 
No such man as his average man has ever ex- 
isted; no marriage has ever given the fractional 
results of his average marriage, and yet no one 
accuses the statistician of falsehood. Now, the 
historian’s duty is to set before us the average 
man of his age; it is the province of the bio- 

rapher to set forth man in his individuality. 
om fiction is a necessary element of historic 








art; the ancient writers used it most lavishly and 


liberally in the orations and harangues which 
they attributed to their leading personages. In 
modern times, such writers as Barante, Thierry, 
and Michelot have employed a high degree of 
fiction in forming picturesque narrative; the 
events did not happen precisely as they describe 
them, but we receive a more just idea of their 
nature and import than we could derive from a 
less artistic narration. They observe perspective 
in their pictures. 

It has been often a subject of controversy, 
whether legends should be introduced into his- 
tory. There is no difficulty in the matter. The 
belief of a people is as much a fact as its wars 
and its conquests; and legends have often 
exercised a more direct and powerful influence 
on a nation’s morals and institutions than posi- 
tive facts. The inventions of Titus Oates made 
a deeper impression on English legislation than 
the defeat of the Armada or the victory of Blen- 
heim. It is a very different matter to inquire 
the nature of the ordeal to which legends should 
be subjected. This belongs not to history, but 
to historical criticism, and would open the ques- 
tion how far the one is essential to the other. 

Facts may be further regarded as significant 
or insignificant: a significant fact is one “ which 
maketh sign” of something beyond itself, indi- 
cating the nature or direction of a movement. 
It may be said, with truth, that no fact is insig- 
nificant, and that every minute circumstance in 
the most complex action has its own purport 
and bearing, just as a cork indicates the direction 
of an ocean-current as faithfully as a ship of 
war. We have always felt that the greatest dif- 
ficulty of the historian is to discover the “ sign- 
making” circumstances of an event— those 
which point out from what it flowed, and to 
what direction it tended. In so modern an 
event as the Revolution of 1688, it has been 
found very difficult to mark out the circum- 
stances which indicate the real motives and 
purposes of the actors; and we believe that the 
true history of the event remains yet to be 
written. 

Cicero adds to his aphorism, ‘‘ Ne qua sus- 
picio gratia sit in scribendo, ne qua simultatis.” , 
He wrote at a time when party spirit exercised 
as great a power of distortion in Rome as it does 
now in England, leading men to ascribe eve 
virtue to their own side, and every vice to their 
opponents. M. Daunou raises, but does not 
adequately solve the question, whether patriotism 
may not be regarded as a species of party spirit, 
and whether a good historian can display love 
of country in his writings. It may help us in 
the right solution to observe, that party spirit is 
virulent in proportion to the narrowness of its 
range. The historian of a sect is far more likely 
to be prejudiced than the historian of a country ; 
and the annals of a state having a large variety 
of interests have a greater chance of being cor- 
rect than those of a state with narrow and re- 
stricted relations. Since the policy of England 
has become cosmopolitan, the temptations to 
distortion in English history have wondrously 
abated. On the other hand, as Spain has fallen 
in greatness, the historians of the country have 
become more thoroughly partisan. We have 
seen histories of the Peninsular war in which 
the services of the English in the expulsion of 
the French were not merely under-stated, but 
positively denied. 

We have noticed the leading points in M. 
Daunou’s lectures on the substance of history, 
viz. facts, and shall not follow him into the 
discussion of form and style. All that can be 
said on the subject appears to be contained in 
one of Lucian’s pregnant paragraphs, with a 
free translation of which we shall conclude :— 
‘“‘ The substance of history (spa rij¢ ioropiag) 
is a full and continuous narration, It should 
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everywhere retain the character of a great re- 
cital, advancing in a sustained march, without 
deviations and without vacuities; its beauty and 
its clearness should be the natural result of the 
perfect linking together of events (cup7epit)or)) 
rev mpayparwy). The seal will be put to the 
perfection of the work, when it is not composed 
of a multitude of narratives huddled together, 
but when each separate piece will have a defi- 
nite connexion, both with what follows and what 
precedes; they must have not merely juxta- 
osition (ju) yetray povoy), but they must be 
ike the links of one and the same indissoluble 
chain (dddcewc). Rapidity, everywhere de- 
sirable, is particularly so when matter is abun- 
dant, and is obtained far better from investiga- 
tion of the events than from artistic arrange- 
ment of words.” 





Diary of Travels in France and Spain, chiefly 

in the year 1844. 2 vols. Bentley. 
THERE is not much novelty in this diary. France 
has of late been pretty well ‘‘rummaged” by 
Miss Costello, Mr. Trollope, and others; and 
the Pyrenees, with the border lands, as fearlessly 
attacked and familiarly ransacked as were the 
Alps and Piedmont some twenty years ago; 
while as to Spain, it merely figures on the title- 
page of the work, since the extent of the tra- 
veller's journey was limited to a run to Pam- 
peluna. Mr. Trench is obviously an amiable, 
zealous, benevolent man; but he finds small 
difficulty in suiting the causes for certain events 
to the dogmas decided on by Man’s authority ; 
and, though gentle of speech, he has no disincli- 
nation to adjust the scales and pronounce judg- 
ment on his fellow-men, With the infallible it 
is lost time to plead for charity. Those, indeed, 
who urge the plea are apt to be visited with hard 
constructions, if not hard names. As, how- 
ever, it is necessary to give the reader a taste 
of the quality of this, the latest continental 
tourist, we shall select for extract two passages 
in which the controversial spirit is not apparent. 
Both places described are new to us; and the 
description may be useful to some poring over 
their maps, if there be any hopeful enough to 
believe that this unexampled winter will ever 
pass away, and the pleasant touring-time suc- 
ceed :-— 

* March 19.—To Sables, or Sables d'Olonne, a sea- 
port town about twenty miles south of Bourbon- Ven- 
dée. The day was very soft and refreshing, but the 
scenery which we traversed was quite uninteresting. * * 
Of Sables, till we saw it, we knew absolutely nothing ; 
and indeed it is quite a ‘ terra incognita’ to English 
travellers in general. I imagined that it might be 
only a small fishing village ; and, accordingly, after 
along and monotonous drive, only relieved during 
the last few miles by the view of long and lofty ridges 
of sand-banks forming quite a range of hills on the 
horder of the ocean, I was much gratified to see 
hefore mea large semi-circular town with conspicuous 
buildings forming a very picturesque outline lying 
along a high ridge or peninsula of sand-hills, and 
facing the land, or rather a large inland basin of sea- 
water. Having established ourselves in an old but 
comfortable hotel, I walked out to make observations 
on the locality ; and on going about a hundred yards 
across the ridge I was delighted with a sudden and 
glorious view of the Atlantic sweeping into a wide and 
semicircular bay, very much resembling that of Abe- 
rystwyth, larger in size, but somewhat inferior in the 
outline of rock at each bending horn. The sand was 
perfectly smooth and of great breadth, offering a 
charming walk for some miles southward. In the 
other direction there is a light-house at the extremity 
of a pier jutting far out into the sea ; and this pier, 
with another running parallel to it for a considerable 
Cistance, forms a magnificent sea-road or channel for 
vessels entering the port. It happened that, just as 
I was admiring the grandeur of the scene around me, 
the time of return for the numerous fleet of fishing 
boats belonging to the place had arrived. They are 
at least one hundred in number; and, if weather 





admits, they go out daily in order to supply the vast 
quantity of fish provided from hence to Nantes, and 
many other parts of France, including even Paris. I 
returned for Mrs. T——, and we walked to the pier 
in order to view advantageously the successive 
arrivals from the ocean. The wind was fresh, indeed 
almost a gale, but steady. Sixty or seventy large 
fishing boats were visible out at sea, tacking about in 
order to make their point. At the interval of every 
two or three minutes one of them entered the road, 
bounding in with all the life and animation of vessels 
under close hauled sails and a stiff breeze, and hast- 
ing homeward under a long line of cliff and rock 
rising boldly on the opposite side above the pier. We 
spent some time on our side of the roadstead, while 
vessel after vessel passed within a few yards of our 
position. We remained until nearly all of them had 
entered the harbour. I have occasionally seen one, 
or perhaps two or three boats enter thus a narrow 
haven (such as that at Calais or Dieppe), and always 
admired the sight; but I had never before seen any 
spectacle of the kind at all approaching that of 
to-day. * * There are two portions of female 
costume in this place of a most singular character, 
indeed I believe unexampled elsewhere. One is a 
kind of small and very graceful lace cap, ending in a 
point above, and widening downward, in the form of 
asmall cone. The other article of dress was really 
quite extraordinary, nothing less than an enormous 
cape of coarse worsted fringe, at least a foot thick, 
und so worn on the shoulder that the head appeared 
emerging from a great blue bee-hive. Two or three 
old women were sitting in the church thus appa- 
relled, and presenting of course a strange spectacle to 
a traveller. I believe that this enormous hood was 
first, used by the fish-women who were much exposed 
to cold and wet.” 

The other “ station’? recommended by Mr. 
Trench to the pilgrim through France has fea- 
tures entirely different :— 

“Our first object on quitting Bordeaux was that of 
visiting the curious town and antiquities of St. Emi- 
lion, at about twenty miles’ distance. We were not 
sure whether we should find any accommodation 
there for the night; but, at all events, made up our 
minds to be satisfied with any which the place might 
afford, * After proceeding through a varied 
andrich country we passed the Dordogne at Libourne, 
and skirting this town, pursued the highway till we 
reached a lane, which twines into a hollow gorge 
flanked by sloping vineyards. We soon saw St. 
Emilion hanging most picturesquely on the slopes 
before us, not exactly in a semicircular form, but 


rather in that of a horse-shoe, which, in scenery, has | 


a still finer effect, from the closer approximation of 
the terminating horns. I have seldom seen a 


locality of which it is more difficult to give any | 


adequate representation, and yet seldom one which 
more deserves the attempt. 
stand and appreciate the local features of the place, 
a little of its history must be known. The name of 


this town is derived from Emilion, a Breton of the | 


eighth century, distinguished for his ascetic devotion. 
He fixed on this place as his residence, and took up 
his abode in a grotto cut out in the rock. Other 
men of the same habits and character joined him ; 
and ere long a vast Church was excavated in the 
rock, and an ecclesiastical establishment founded in 
the place. This was ravaged by the Normans inthe 


tenth century, but afterwards revived: and, down to | 


the time of the French Revolution, St. Emilion was 
distinguished for the number of its churches, ecclesi- 
astical wealth, and general prosperity as a ‘commune.’ 
When the Church property was seized, the town at 
once sank into poverty and destitution, having no 
peculiar trade, nor that access by water enjoyed so 
abundantly by most of the neighbouring localities. 
It had chiefly depended on the ecclesiastical expend- 
iture : this was at once dried up. The natural conse- 
quences followed. * * I shall now describe the features 
of St. Emilion as presented to the observation of a 
passing traveller. We entered the town by a very 
narrow street, and inquiring for the inn were told 
there was one on the ‘place.’ Ascending to this 
* place,’ which was not more than thirty or forty yards 
across, we saw an inn of a very humble character, 
but clean; and here we remained for the night. 
Immediately in front of this inn rose a most curious 
assemblage of picturesque objects, all thrown and 


But in order to under- | 


massed together. To begin at the left: first, there 
was the round end of a chapel having the appearance 
of a delicate little temple—rather Grecian jn cha 
racter, and of beautiful effect, if not quite pure asto 
order and style. Then succeeded a richly-carved 
old arched door-way forming once the grand entrance 
into a subterranean Church. This celebrated mono- 
lithic church is very lofty ; one hundred and twenty 
feet in length, and sixty in breadth. Next to this 
was a row of Gothic windows cut in the rock to light 
the subterraneous Church, and presenting, when 
viewed from without, dark and defined black Cavities 
which admirably set forth their outline. Above these 
were other excavations of an arched form, but plan 
The large and picturesque rock, on which all this 
was executed, gave nourishment to numerous plants, 
including an abundance of wall-flowers, which added 
in no slight degree to the beauty of the scene. And 
from the rock just over the subterranean Church 
rose a tall and commanding old spire. Such was the 
extraordinary mass of architectural and natural 
objects which attracted our eyes just opposite to the 
inn, and well deserved the admiration which it drey 
from us both by day and by night. It was as beau. 
tiful by one light as the other; and I must not 
forget to mention that all the surrounding objects 
were just in character. No new smart buildings, 
nothing in a straight and formal line, but small hang- 
ing terraces with straying vines, and quaintly shaped 
houses of great antiquity, massed and thrown together 
on the side of the neighbouring hill. We madea 
complete circuit of the walls and then crossed the 
town. On every side there were ruins of churches, 
monasteries and public buildings, many of them very 
graceful and curiously mingled with the streets and 
houses. I can only account for this peculiarity by 
their having been so numerous, relatively to the size 
of the place. As usual, on inquiry, we found that 
this destruction took place at the Revolution. The 
walk round the walls was one succession of pictures, 
We had nothing to do but to compass with the eve 
asmall space of the old crumbled walls before us at 
every few steps, and a fine foreground picture was 
in view. The colour of these walls was a rich, but 
light yellow. They were everywhere broken and 
impaired, yet nowhere completely overthrown. Every 
kind of mural plant and foliage rose, hung, or pro- 
jected sideways from its crevices. Among these were 
numerous wiall-flowers, now flowering luxuriantly; 
and here and there a dark mass of ivy creeping up 
to the top, mingled with the roots of some fruit- 
bearing tree, now covered with its white and snowy 
| bloom, and crowning the top of the wall. Here and 
there too were dark, black cavities, forming the en- 
trances to vast, subterranean excavations, from which 
all the building-stone employed in the place has been 
hewn. In many openings appeared terraces with 
| small fanciful gardens. At others we looked in 
among the remains of fair buildings, only fragments, 
| yet most graceful in decay. Here and there were 
houses on the wall, like those mentioned in Serip- 
ture, from which a person let down by a cord would 
at once be out of the city. Such was our circuit 
We went out under one arch and returned under 
another: the celebrated vines of St. Emilion having 
been at one side of us during our whole course, and 
all being seen under a deep blue sky, and in the 
light of a brilliant sun, which gave strength and depth 
to every shadow, and shed on every fair object that 
increased beauty which nothing but sun-liglt can 
| bestow.” 

This we may add, by way of noting a plea- 
santer peculiarity than the one adverted to, that 
Mr. 'Trench’s tour was executed in the reverend 
gentleman’s own pony phaeton. 








The Countess Faustina. By Ida, Countess Hahn- 
Hahn. ‘Translated from the German, by H. 


N.S. Clarke & Co. 
Tur present is the moment for foreign novels, 
since more “ cakes and ale” there must be. The 
Procrustean three-volume system has brought 
much of our manufacturing genius to a stand- 
still; and prevented more, in embryo, from deve- 
loping itself: add to which, increasing Iter 
course with the Continent has prepared English 
readers for modes of life and habits of thought 
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diferent from their own. There is no longer 
one only orthodox manner of handling a knife 
and fork—one canonical hour for up-rising and 
down-lying. We can bear, as a nation, to 
believe in Goethe and Victor Hugo as well as in 
Scott and Byron. Nay, nationality has a special 
value in our eyes, as the success of the Swedish 
novels agreeably attests. We have many of us 
geen the scenes and capitals described : can fancy 
hearts beating upon the Bruhl Terrace, as well 
as by the side of the Serpentine—or soirées in 
the Woll-zeile of Vienna, as easily as in May 
Fair. This is good preparation for such matter- 
offact people as require to be able to “ realize” 
what they read by the aid of personal experience, 
Further, certain passages in the Countess Hahn- 
Hahn’s published travels have impressed us with 
a conviction that she is a woman of original 
genius as well as of accomplishment. But, after 
all these pleasant introductions, we cannot like 
her novel; nor think it worth naturalizing into 
our literature. 

As a capriccio, ‘The Countess Faustina’ is 
tedious: and tediousness is fatal to fantastic 
fiction. As a philosophical tale it is inconclusive : 
anda reasoner who proves nothing is like the 
famous wooden nutmegs which were “no nut- 
megs at all.” As a picture of life too, the story 
fails: the heroine being a prodigy—since a per- 
son so delicate and fascinating may hardly be 
called a “monster.” As to its morality, that 
even the translator has thought it more than 
questionable, may be seen in the off-hand depreca- 
tion of his prefatory paragraph. Such being the 
case, we should be sorry to have introduced it. 
It is bad enovgh to find that we have innocently 
brought home contraband manners and tainted 
principles—but to be aware of the unwholesome 
nature of the article, and still to put it into cireula- 
tion, is without excuse: and for the sake of our 
neighbours’ character—as well as our own— 
literary censors are bound not to let such offences 
pass. We are not going to detail the plot of 
‘The Countess Faustina,’ preferring to quote its 
closing paragraph: ‘ Women like Faustina’’— 
says the author, who appears, Epilogue-wise, to 
insinuate the purpose of the tale, which, before 
her entrance, we were at some loss to perceive 
—“are the avenging angels of our sex, which 
Providence sends occasionally, but rarely, upon 
the earth, and to whom the best of yours fall a 
prey—for only the best of you are prepared, as 
the mass of women are, to give a heart for a 
heart, a life for a life, an entire existence for an 
entire existence, and they imagine to effect this 
exchange with such women. But beware of the 
Faustinas,—you cannot live with them on equal 
terms. It is ever the story of the God and 
Semele. No, not of the God—of the Demon.” 

Now, throughout the novel, we have been 
anything rather than warned to “ beware of the 
Faustinas.”” There has been a perpetual attempt 
to conciliate our sympathies for the trials and 
the fascinations of one of the “children of fire,” 
Whose existence and whose misery is so sad a 
problem in the social history of mankind.  Itis 
meant that we should accept the protection of 
Audlau, the heroine's friend, as sufficient and 
warrantable for one thrown upon it by such un- 
happiness as marked Faustina’s wedded life ; it 
is meant that we should be reconciled to the de- 
cline of her affection for that generous and un- 
‘elfish protector, and to her matriage with Count 
Menger; that we should acquiesce in the ill 
reward made to the devotion of the latter— 
hamely, in the palsy of heart which creeps over 
the heroine, and finally drives her into a con- 
vent, where she dies. She is everywhere presented 
‘ous as the victim of a fatality, rather than as 
Mmaccountable being. We have the old apology 
of the “stars being in fault,”’ diffusely illustrated 
throughout the course of a sickly story, and wound 


up by a protest in accordance with recognized 
codes of morality. What, then, mean the author- 
ess’s phrase of the “avenging angels,’ and 
man “falling a prey,” and the hard name of 
“* Demon,” which closes the book? As applied 
to a person we have been invited to idolize, they 
are strangely ill applied—are very singular, 
when we reflect that it is a woman of genius 
who writes of the Woman of Genius. If taken 
according to their clear import, the tale stands 
reproved as a tissue of false effects. 

From even the above few words, it may be 
divined that the Countess Hahn-Hahn belongs 
to that company of eccentric womankind of 
which Madame Dudevant is the head. Yet, to 
judge from their writings, the two are widely 
apart. It is impossible to read the French 
lady’s narratives and speculations, even when 
they are the most revolting (the epithet is not 
too strong for certain among them), without 
being painfully impressed by their sincerity. 
Hers is a vigorous mind—perhaps organically 
defective, assuredly diseased,—which struggles 
and writhes for deliverance from fatigue and suf- 
fering. At one time, it complains of social or- 
dinances—at another of religious dogmas—again 
of political disqualifications; and, unaware that 
as much of its agony may lie in its own distor- 
tions asin the world’s injustice, it labours franti- 
cally, but earnestly, to rid itself of whichever 
incubus chances at the moment to burden it most 
heavily. Not so Madame Hahn-Hahn, as far 
as we can comprehend her spirit by its published 
works. She seems to us more blasée— more 
random—more given to attitudinizing—more re- 
solute in sporting paradox for the sake of effect: 


weaker in mental fibre, and the less sensitive in 
conscience. Her novel, at all events, is duller 
than any of George Sand’s; and we leave it with- 
out desire to make acquaintance with its brethren, 
and with small interest for its writer. She shines 
the brightest as a traveller—a part so ceaselessly 
played now-a-days that, to give it any piquancy, 
there may be needed some of that dashing and 
unscrupulous personality which interferes with 
the creations of the novelist—some of that reso- 
lution to follow the whim of the moment, which 
is fatal to artistic completeness. 





ouR LIBRARY TABLE. 
The Night Watch, by R. T. Fisher —This is what 


his opulence of imagery;—setting forth how “ night 
opens to our view the greatest works of Nature”—how 
“everything that is, has its ultimate cause beyond 
our sense”—how that “no law, however universal, 


agencies between the prime cause and an effect 
proves an excellency of power,”—together with other 
topics of the same abstruse kind, indicated with the 
above in the margin of the poem, which includes in 
its range of subjects a system of cosmogony,ascheme 
of logic, and a theory of causation. From such a 
work, extract is out of the question: those who like 
the didactic poem may be informed, however, that 
the one before us is ingeniously and smoothly written, 

True at Last, a Tragedy.—The Confessions of the 
Ideal, and other Poems, by 'T. Powell.—For the most 
part reprints. There are, however, several additions 
of merit. ‘The Prayer of Edith,’ in particular, has 
pleased us, 





In her prayers one eventide, 
Edith prayed to be a bride. 
She becomes such, and a mother withal ; but dies, 
leaving two children, when lo! the husband and 
children are nowhere to be found. Guenda, “ Edith’s 
maiden mild,” while oppressed by the mystery, hears 
music in ‘‘ the chamber of the dead” :— 
Solemnly the maiden rose ; 
Louder now the music grows. 
Gently she unhasped the door,— 
Gently paced the corridor,— 
Till, at length, she stood before 








the better read of the two, perhaps; but the | 


the writer entitles “an argument” in blank verse; an | ligently executed 


obvious imitation of Shelley’s Alastor, but without | 


can be deemed an ultimate cause, unless it have the | 
attributes of the Deity”"—how “the intervention of | 





The chamber where the lady lay, 
"Neath the shadow of decay. 
Softly speak and lightly tread, 

* Tis the chamber of the dead !” 


The portal’s past! What sees she there? 
Four bright angels very fair: 

All familiar faces wear, 

Freed from earth's bedimming care. 

A rapture inexpressible 

On the faithful Guenda fell. 

Rapt she gaz'd as in a trance, 

Till, from one bright countenance, 
Thoughts there came, not heard, yet read, 
And the angels, looking, said,— 

* Jesu Christ, who dwells above, 

Is the only God of love ; 

“‘ And through seraph songs he hears 
The voice of prayer, and sound of tears. 


** Therefore, when fair Edith prayed 
For a lover, Jesu said 

“ To one of his seraphic band, 

That around him ever stand, 

*** Take a mortal shape, and bless 
That maiden with thy tenderness.’ 

“ Straight he took the scholar’s guise, 
And stood before fair Edith’s eyes ; 


** Tler babes, also, were angels sent, 
To fulfil her soul's content ; 


** And, just as Edith died, were seen 
By her in their angelic mien. 

“Then she knew, at one full thought, 
Who her happy life had wrought, 


** And felt she was an angel's bride,— 
With that glimpse of heaven she died.” 


Sleep, like dew, on Guenda fell: 
Through the night she slumbered well, 


And morning with its glory broke 
Upon the world ere she awoke. 
She rose, and saw her lady's face 
Garbed with death's angelic grace ; 
Sweetly fell the fresh-born day 

On the calmness of that clay: 
Looking on it, one might deem 

She was smiling in a dream. 
Guenda paused an instant there, 
Gazing on that brow so fair; 
Crossed herself, and sighing said, 
(As she turned aside her head,) 

** Little can we tell who share 

Our household hearth of joy and care! 
** Therefore with grave tenderness 
Should we strive to cheer and bless 
** All who live this little life,— 
Husband, children, sire, or wife, 


** Lest we wrong some seraph here, 
Who has left the starry sphere, 


** Exiled from the heavens above, 

To fulfil a mortal Jove.” 

Guenda, with no sigh, departed 

From that chamber saintly hearted. 
This is sweetly conceived, though sometimes neg- 
The tragedy is unequals but 
contains two scenes of considerable power. 

May Morn, and other Poems, by Swynfen Jervis.— 
A few brief occasional pieces, showing some fancy and 
skill in verse. 

Job: a Lyrical Drama, and other Poems, by H.W. 
Haynes.—Hebrew Dramas: Founded on Incidents of 
Bible History, by W.'Tennant.—Two religious poets, 
of whom the first has the greater daring and power, 
the second more variety and surface. Mr. Haynes 
aims at being a Goethe or Byron at least; Mr. 
Tennant is content with emulating a Klopstock or 
Hannah More. 

Poems, Sacred and Miscellaneous, by R. Parkinson, 
B.D.—The leading poem, entitled *The Ascent of 
Elijah,’ was the Seatonian prize poem of the year 
1830. The other pieces, which are of the same 
order of merit, are mostly collected from the dif- 
ferent religious and other periodicals to which the 
writer has been a contributor. 

Ivy Leaves: a Collection of Poems, by J. Varley.— 
The authoress makes an appeal to critical candour 
in some prefatory verses. We have no disposition to 
condemn ; more especially as many passages in her 
book are indicative of much good sense. She would 
best succeed, we think, in the moral essay. Verse 
requires a force and finish, in which she is not yet 
proficient. 

The Pneumatogony, a Poem, in Five Books, with other 
Poems, by J. W. Tombs.—An attempt to enunciate 
a spiritual theory in verse, both lyrical and dramatic. 
The subtilty of such materials, however, baffles the 
capacity of any vehicle; and nothing is more difficult 
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than by such means to convey ideas from one mind 
to another. The thorough perusal of such a poem 
would require a reader of most “ persistent energy”; 
and we regret to see so much evident talent rashly 
expended on a thankless argument. 

The Vale of Caldene,a Poem, by William Dearden.— 
Mr. Dearden is the author of ‘ The Star Seer,’ ‘ The 
White Rose of York,’ and other works, and has a pro- 
vincial reputation. The volume before us consists of 
various pieces, heretofore published, in combination 
with new matter, the whole forming in appearance one 
work, united by ideal limbs of association. Though 


not prepared to rate Mr. Dearden so highly as some | 


of his critics—not willing to concede that his versi- 
fication is equal in its strange variety and music to 
that of poor Keats— yet we admit his claim to 
some respect. ‘The third book, includes the story of 
*The Maid of Caldene, which the author’s admirers 
place in the first class of his productions, certainly 
exhibits imaginative power. It describes the emo- 


tions of a lover while watching from his concealment | 


his mistress bathing, surrounded by sylvan scenery. 
The denunciations of the hypocrite mother, we are 


afraid, however, are in bad taste, and the choice of | 
the subject itself is of equivocal prudence ; it requires | 


to be treated with so much purity. This Mr. Dearden 


has aimed at; but there is an excess of consciousness | 


in his mode of working to be quite successful. The 
following passage is, we suppose, one of those 
described as resembling Keats’s style. It will be 
perceived that it is an obvious imitation, entire 
phrases withal being borrowed :— 
Oh! for an urn of comfort! Smiling Spring, 
Hast thou no gushing fountain, whence to bring 
The needed hippocrene’? Is there no charm 
In all thy flowers to renovate, to warm 
The dull, cold heart of sorrow? Wath thy lyre 
Lost all its wonted sweetness to inspire 
Thy once impassioned worshipper, and wake 
The silent shell that, at thy bidding, spake ? 
Come at my earnest wooing, Youngling sweet ! 
Bring me a beaker, brimmed with vintage mect 
For those that mourn in sorrow, brooding o'er 
Wounds of the spirit that will heal no more! 
Once was thy smile most gladsome, Maid of Mirth! 
When my young feelings, like the trees of earth, 
Burst into beauteous blossoumings, which hung 
Their petals o’er a sweet May-flower that sprung 
Beneath their fragrant shadows, and seemed given 
A holy, precious seedling, dropt from heaven! 
Four times‘the earth had smiled beneath thy tread, 
And thou hadst seen my hopes, with wings outspread, 
Hovering, in tremulous tenderness, above 
The expanding beauties of my flower of love, 
And auguring, fond sibyls, from the past, 
The golden hour of blessedness would last 
Far on into the future—but when thou, 
With garlands wreathed around thy radiant brow, 
Camest on thy fifth gay pilgrimaze—’twas o'er ! 
My heart was left all desolate—as before! 
In the subsequent lamentations of the poct for his 
wife and daughter, there are also manifest marks of 
imitation. We shall now quote a passage which 
has attracted some notice, and shows both fancy and 
feeling :— ; 
Dreams of green fields !—A silver voice is singing 
Somewhere among the flowers, sweet as the ringing 
Of faery bells at eve; and I will go 
Search for the charmer: for my heart would know 
That voice among a thousand —every tone 
So mellow, so endearingly its own !— 
Giving such luminous glory to the words, 
They seem to sparkle like the trembling chords, 
When gently wakened into musie bland, 
By the charmed touch of Beauty's jewelled hand. 
Lo! seated there, like one of the young Hours, 
The songstress on a little throne of flowers! 
Her white straw bonnet garnishing all over 
With blue-bells bright, and ruby gems of clover ; 
Warbling the while—unconscious who is near, 
With yearning heart, o’erbent to see and hear— 
Snatches of song, all redolent of joy, 
Learnt from swart Broom-girl and Italian boy ; 
Who by her lattice oft were wont to stand, 
And lured with toys stored halfpence from her hand. 
Sing on, my child! "Twere sin to break the charm 
That now rests on thee. To the outpourings warm 
From thy young heart, I'll leave thee for a while; 
And wandering through the meads, the time beguile 
In converse with the fiowers; from which to cull 
Rich gems for thee, love—bright and beautiful. 
* * * 


Nor Naiad, by the lily-margined rill, 
Flower-crowned, bent listening to the silver trill 
Of pebble-music ; nor, in woodland lawn, 
Fair Hamadryad round the neck of fawn 
Stringing oak-apple beads, and from the tops 
Of wild white roses, wringing lucent drops 
Into her emerald urn, wherewith to make 
Cool vintage, her beloved’s thirst to slake— 
Could e’er appear more beautiful than thou, 
In all thy field-flower gaudery, art now, 

My sweet May Queen ! 


We must be excused from threading our way through 
the book which treats of the “ old-gentlemanly vice,” 
and its panacea, Mr. Owen's system of Socialism. 
We would encounter these things anywhere rather 
j than in poetry. It is but fair to add, that some of 
| the best verses in the book occur in this portion. 
| The contrast between the old and new times, in the 
| fifth book, is more poetical, both in its theme and 
| treatment ; yet even here the poet’s denunciations of 
| the commercial spirit are so extreme as to become 
absurd. The tale given in illustration of the New 
Poor Law is powerfully told, but forms one of those 
exceptional cases which it would not be fair to bring 
| against the system. 
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MISS MARTINEAU AND MESMERISM. 
Birmingham, March 17th. 

I see in the Athenaum of Saturday some remarks 
which call for a few words of reply from me,—not 
because I am eager to establish any particular case 
of clairvoyance, as if the truth of Mesmerism de- 
pended on it, while there is an abundance of such 
facts open to the knowledge of all who wish to inquire, 
but because grave aspersions are cast, in this account, 

, on the characters of an honourable lady and a truth- 

| ful and conscientious girl; and, if I failed to say 

| what I know, my silence might pass for acquiescence 

| in the charges against them, and relinquishment of 
my own statement,—to which I adhere. 

I left Tynemouth on the 13th of January, and 
know nothing of what has passed there since, except, 
in a general way, that the poor women mentioned by 
name by Dr. Brown have been harassed and fright- 
ened about this story ; and to me it is no wonder if 





Mrs. Arrowsmith’s statements, under these circum. 
stances,—questioned by two doctors, and left alone 
to tell a story which was not believed,—should be 
now different from her natural and simple narrative 
to myself, when under no constraint, and unaware 
of its being of any importance, She twice told me 
the dates and facts as I gave them; and when applied 
to by astranger in London about this story, she wrote 
two letters, without instigation or interference from 
any one, which we afterwards saw copies of, giving 
precisely the same statement as at first ;—precisely 
the same that I am confident she would now give, 
but for the fears of “being taken up,” &c,, with 
which her mind was beginning to be alarmed before 
I left the north. 

I do know who the gentleman is on whose state. 
ment you rely. It is the same medical gentleman 
who made the assault on J.’s nerves by exclaiming 
that the house was on fire, which I exposed in my 
narrative of the case. It may seem a trifle, but it 
is an indication of his inaccuracy, that there was no 
question of sago at all,—I never having had any, 

My Mesmerist is not, this particular week, within 
my reach. Her good work on me being completed 
by my restoration to perfect health, she is gone to 
bless other sufferers by her disinterested services; 
and, as she is on her journey, I am for a few days 
without her address, She is in possession of the 
notes taken day by day at the time in question ; and 
I will not from memory criticize the dates, &c. given 
in the account before me, nor enter on any statement 
for which my deafness could be, or be thought, a 
disqualification. But I am qualified to deny, which 
I do indignantly, that my Mesmerist and her maid 
parted for any reasons connected with mesmeric 
practice. I know what that young person said on 
the subject, and I know from private conversation with 
herself how she wis circumstanced with her mistress, 
and the precise reasons for which (newly engaged 
and unsuitable) she was dismissed. It must bea 
low imagination indeed which could conceive of a 
benevolent lady dismissing her servant for sucha 
reason as that assigned, and a prejudiced judgment 
indeed which could credit it. 

As for the lady herself, when she undertook her 
kindly labours, she was well aware of what she was 
doing,—well aware that the vulgar method of evad- 
ing unacceptable discoveries and truths of every kind 
is by aspersing the characters of the agents; and no 
one could better afford to venture an encounter with 
charges of fraud and collusion. Those who know 
her,—those who have conversed with her for only a 
single hour—cannot but laugh at the absurdity of 
such a charge against one of such transparent sin- 
cerity,—such impetuous enthusiasm. That she, with 
her incaution and impressibleness, her eagerness and 
her candour combined, should be seriously suspected 
of collusion by any one who had been once in her 
company, would be as wonderful as anything in Mes 
merism ; and certainly much more so than that a 
poor woman, unsupported by witnesses, and ex 
mined by adverse doctors, should vary from a state 
ment of hours and minutes made four months before. 
It is characteristic of the lady’s simplicity that she 
should rely on her own and my knowledge that the 
somnambule was, when in the sleep, unconscious of 
all conversation, and should forget that a present 
guest, who might turn out a concealed foe, would 
construe this as instruction to the girl. To a candid 
observer, such incaution would be an evidence of in- 
tegrity. By minds indisposed to fair observation (a8 
the suppressions in this gentleman's notes proved his 
to be) every act may be interpreted as deception. 

As for J., her account has been, as her mind and 
conduct are, consistent from first to last. Of course 
she knew of the wreck, as all our household did, 0 
the Monday evening. That she did not, and could 
not, know “ the particulars,” is equally true,—as cet 
tified to me and others by Mrs, Arrowsmith, in con- 
versation and in letters, when under no inducement 
to pervert the truth. It may be worth mentioning, 
as an indication of J.’s having no tendency to manit 
facture marvels, that, on a subsequent occasion, when 
in high spirits in the sleep, she exclaimed joyfully 
that her brother and her cousin would soon be home, 
—ina month. “How do you know?” “ Because 
there was a letter to-day to tell us so.” We need 
never have known of this letter; and a cheat would 
have used such an occasion for pretending a pr 
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vision, But J. has no need to pretend anything, — 

gor to fear anything. She is safe in the esteem and 

not only of the friends of her life, but of the 

wise who, having seen her in both her natural 

and her sleep-waking states, declare her integrity to 

be indisputable, as the phenomena of her condition 
are wonderful and beautiful, 

While I have carefully avoided here answering 
for anything for which the absence of notes and my 
deafness could be a disqualification, and have left the 
matter open for the qualified to speak if they choose, 
I must distinctly say that my views and convictions 
stand precisely as they did before the inquisition of 
the doctors in my absence from Tynemouth. 

Harriet Martineau. 


We read the last paragraph of this letter two or 
three times, in the vain endeavour to persuade our- 
selves that Miss Martineau desired merely to enter 
a protest against judgment, until she had been 
enabled to refer to notes and collect or examine 
evidence; but it does not, we fear, admit of any such 
construction. Miss Martineau evidently intends that 
this merely idle talk about an “ honourable lady and 
a truthful and conscientious girl,” about “ impetuous 
enthusiasm” and “ transparent sincerity,” should be 
considered asa reply to the damning facts in Dr. 
Brown’s Statement, and she leaves it to others to 
enter into a defence “if they choose.” This will 
not do; the parties are not asked to enter on their 
defence ; they stand at this moment accused of mis- 
representation, collusion, and fraud ; and dates, facts, 
and witnesses have been adduced in proof—after this 
their silence will be justly taken as an acknowledg- 
ment of guilt, Miss Martineau talks of “the vulgar 
method of evading unacceptable discoveries and truths 
by aspersing the character of the agents.” Why this 
is the course pursued by Miss Martineau. When 
she first ventured to publish the particulars of the 
memorable séance of the 15th of October, she was 
heard, with amazement indeed, but with respectful 
attention; but no sooner is that statement question- 
ed, than forthwith her friends are turned into foes, 
she talks of vulgar evasions and so forth; and as 
to the witnesses—her own witnesses be it ever re- 
membered—she whistles them down the wind as un- 
worthy of credit. Be it so. If Mrs. Arrowsmith, 
Mrs, Halliday, and the others, are not trustworthy, 
what becomes of the case of clairvoyance which was 
put forth on their authority 2? Miss Martineau ques- 
tions the motives of the gentleman who furnished 
the particulars of what took place at that memorable 
stance, and urges against him “the suppressions in 
his notes.” Now we owe it to that gentleman to 
declare that the suppressions were ours; and further, 
that every line so suppressed strengthened the proof 
of collusion—but we were anxious that the case 
should not be weakened by one supererogatory word 
orfact on which an irrelevant argument could be 
raised, The points in dispute are clear and unequi- 
vocal. Miss Martineau stated that Mrs. Arrowsmith 
did not arrive at her house until after J. was in the 
drawing-room—that is, past eight o’clock,—and there- 
fore that what J. professed to see “as in a vision,” 
“itwas impossible she could have known by ordinary 
means.” Jt is now asserted on the authority of Mrs. 
Arrowsmith herself, confirmed by Mrs. Halliday and 
others, that Mrs, Arrowsmith arrived at Miss Mar- 
tineau’s house between five and six o’clock, and that 
all particulars of the wreck were discussed “in J.’ 
presence,’’ in the interval between her arrival and 
the séance. The public, to whom Miss Martineau 
appealed, call on her to disprove Dr. Brown's 
Statement_she is under the strongest moral obliga- 
tion to do so, or confess that she has been cruelly 
imposed on. Miss Martineau knows as well as 
we do, that like mystical delusions have in all 
ages turned hundreds of what are called honest, 
simple people, into conjuring knaves; and what is 
Worse,—infinitely worse,—shrewd, intelligent, clear 
witted, sharp sighted people have become so infatuated 
that they have shut up their faculties against the 
Common and most obvious means of detecting the 
impositions practised on them, and have thus be- 
come the unconscious agents in these conspiracies. 
Now We say it with great pain, but with the utmost 
uncerity, that unless all parties on whose authority 

Martineau published her Statement respecting 
the clairvcyance of J. at the séance of the 15th of 





October, can disprove the evidence submitted to the 
public by Dr. Brown, they must be content to take 
rank in one or other of the above classes. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

Now that we are on the eve of the Exhibition 
season, we would hint to the hangers of pictures how 
desirable it is that they themselves should exhibit a 
little more consideration than usual ; for according 
to the present system, nearly one-half of the frames 
might as well be empty, or filled with mere blotches 
of colour, unless the pictures were expressly intended 
to be looked at from a given distance. It isall boastful 
vapouring about a thousand works of Art, where there 
is barely sufficient room for three or four hundred, if 
they were so arranged as to be all fairly and properly 
seen; and three, or even two hundred pictures really 
deserving the name would be more creditable than 
an omnium-gatherum of good, mediocre and intoler- 
able. We do not expect to meet with all gems at 
a public exhibition, but that is no reason for cramming 
into it insipidity and rubbish. It is preposterous to 
complain of want of room while a great proportion 
of the actual space is poorly filled. If there be so 
much more talent than can be admitted, how happens 
it that the exhibitions do not set before us greater 
equality of talentand merit? Never, elsewhere, do we 
see pictures hung lower than three or four feet from 
the floor, or, unless of unusually large dimensions, 
higher on the walls than twelve feet, because common 
sense dictates that pictures should be placed so that 
they can be properly—at least, tolerably well seen. 
Very probably the public are no great losers by the 
present system, since the things put out of sight may 
be treated very judiciously—notone of them, it is to 
be presumed, being worth looking at. Yet, if so, 
why hang them up at all? why cover walls with 
things in frames, and catalogues with the titles of 
them, if they neither can be seen nor are worth 
seeing? The display of mere numerical strength 
frequently serves only to betray the actual weakness 
of Art among us, and to prove that for one deserving 
the name of artist, there are scores of pretenders to 
such title. 

Some fine specimens of carvings in ivory and 
wood, by great masters, and other curiosities, were 
disposed of at the sale of the late collection of George 
Bangley, Esq., last week. From the Wanstead House 
collection were an ivory cup, carved by Fiamingo, 
with groupsof bacchanalian boys, and goats ; mounted 
in silver-gilt, with grape and vine-leaf border, 84/. ; and 
an ivory tankard, carved in alto relievo, by John of 
Bologna, with the Rape of the Sabines, mounted in 
silver-gilt, and set with twenty antique gems, and 
sculptured heads, thirteen inches high, 441. 2s. A 
group of figures, also in alto relievo—Bathsheba 
being attired on coming out of the Bath, with David 
looking from the Tower, by Benvenuto Cellini, 
73/1. 10s. A cupid, by the same artist, 14/2. By 
Fiamingo, also, a group of Pluto, Proserpine, &e., 
fetched twenty guineas; ten guineas also were given 
for an ivory carving of the Four Seasons, each seven 
inches high, from the collection of thelate W. Barnes, 
Esq. The sale of the second day presented little 
attraction; a missal MS. on vellum, with the 
capitals and margin partly illuminated, which fetched 
301., being the only remarkable purchase. 

In the House of Commons, the Solicitor General 
has introduced a Bill for protection of property con- 
tained in public museums, galleries, cabinets, libra- 
ries, and other public repositories, from malicious 
injuries. We may mention also, that, in the House of 
Lords, the Duke of Wellington, being questioned as to 
the intention of government to take steps for giving 
to the public not merely the magnetical and meteor- 
ological results of Capt. Ross’s Antarctic expedition, 
but the observations themselves, on which those re- 
sults are built, admitted the importance of the sub- 
ject, and promised that it should have the best atten- 
tion of the ministry. 

A new telescopic comet was discovered by M. de 
Vico, Director of the Collegio Romano on the even- 
ing of the 25th February, in the constellation of 
Ursa Major.—The King of Naples has written to 
the managing committee of the Scientific Congress 
to be held in that capital in September next, placing 
at its disposal the meteorological Observatory erected 
by him on the side of Vesuvius, not far from the 
summit of the hill. 





A museum has been opened at St. Petersburgh 
for the special reception and arrangement of the 
skulls of all the various races of men who have in- 
habited the vast empire of Russia. Already the 
collection contains 122 specimens—five of which 
were found, in January last, in the neighbourhood 
of Novogorod, at a great depth below the surface of 
the soil, and in their conformation resemble neither 
those of the actual inhabitants, nor of the Finnish or 
German races, which formerly occupied the centre 
of European Russia, conjointly with the Sclavonic 
population. The Russian naturalists believe these 
skulls to have belonged to an Asiatic race, which had 
immigrated to Russia in Europe, and there become 
extinct,—as in Siberia the once numerous race of 
the Kergasses, of Mongolian origin, is gradually 
perishing. 

In the Revue de Paris, we find an account of a re- 
cent contest, in which the old battle of Swiss inde- 
pendence is fought over again, by certain champions 
of the pen, severally representing the insidious claims 
of Germany and the impetuous abjuration of the 
mountaineers. Germany, it is weil known, nourishes 
certain political pretensions to the Cantons,—having 
a system of her own on the subject, which her writers 
are employed, from time to time, to develope as an 
abstract and independent truth, when occasions seem 
favourable. The suggestions of the argument so main- 
tained go to assure the Swiss, that, deceived by the 
traditions of a visionary glory, they have outraged 
their natural instincts, and overlooked their true 
nationality when they fancied for the latter an ex- 
istence separate from Germany, The federation has 
some home business on its hands, just now,—which 
has seemed to mark the time asa fitting one for the 
reproduction of this high argument; and, accordingly, 
the Augsburg Gazette has been reprinting, in a series 
of articles, Herr Giehne’s ‘Switzerland and the 
Swiss,'"—which contains the entire historical theory 
in question, with present practical applications. In 


his solicitude for Switzerland, Herr Gichne longs to 
strengthen it by that powerful nationality “ whose 
material unity is expressed by the Zollverein, as its 
moral unity is by the Censorship.” 


The Swiss are a 
matter-of-fact people—slow at the reception of such 
truths ; and have carried dulness to the length of 
being even singularly shocked at the wisdom pro- 
pounded for their acceptance. At the same moment, 
have started out of their ranks, at Zurich and at 
Lausanne, two champions,—challenging one in Ger- 
man and the other in French,—and joining battle in 
the name of history, political truth, and Swiss honour. 
One of these replies, by Prof. Hottinger (a con- 
tinuator of Miiller), has been distributed with all 
the Zurich journals, and published by the Historical 
Society of the Canton, The second protest appears 
in the Swiss Review, a monthly publication issued at 
Lausanne: and both are described as powerful and 
vigorous writings—well representing the determina- 
tion which won the freedom of the Cantons, and, 
notwithstanding occasional differences amongst them. 
selves, is likely to maintain it. 

We regret to announce the death of Mrs. Harriet 
Downing, the authoress of the * Remembrances of a 
Monthly Nurse,’ in Fraser and the Monthly maga- 
zines, and of many poetical pieces, and stories in the 
periodicals and annuals. She commenced her literary 
career contemporancously with Mrs. Hemans, and 
the earliest poems of both were reviewed in the 
Quarterly of the same period, Her mind was mas- 
culine, and her sympathies extensive. She had a 
singular penchant for tracing the accidental associa- 
tions of the lunatic intellect, one remarkable instance 
of which she portrayed in the tale entitled ‘ Touched 
in the Head.’ For the last few years, advancing 
age had compelled her to quiescence, and last 
Monday she died of apoplexy, at Chipping Norton, 
whither she had retired from the world. — We 
have, also, to record the death, at Paris, of M. 
Etienne, known alike in the world of letters and of 
politics—a popular dramatic writer of the days of 
the Empire, a member of the French Academy, a 
deputy to the Lower Chamber for many years, and 
latterly a Peer of France.—On Saturday last, in the 
same capital, the saloon exhibition for the year 
opened, at the Louvre. The pictures sent in are 
said to have exceeded four thousand, and the rejec- 
tions to have reduced the number admitted to about 
2,300, 
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BRITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL. 
The Gallery for the EXHIBITION and SALE of the WORKS of 
BRITISH ARTISTS, is OPEN DAILY, from Ten in the Morning 
till Five in the Evening.—Admission, 1s,; Catalogue, 1s. 
WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 


The EXHIBITION of the SOCIETY of BRITISH ARTISTS, 
SuFro_x-sTREET, PaLt MALL, East, WILL OPEN on MONDAY 
NEXT, the 2ith inst.—Admission, 1s ; Catalogue, 1s. 

EDWARD HASSELL, Secretary. 


EASTER HOLIDAYS. 

ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION.—Dr. RYAN’S first 
Series of LECTURES on the CHEMISTRY of DOMESTIC LIFE, 
daily and on the Evenings of Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays. PO- 
PULAR LECTURES on NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, with BRIL- 
LIANT EXPERIMENTS, by Professor BACHHOFFNER. A new 
Series of Objects exhibiting beautiful effects in CHILDE’S CHRO- 
MAT » in the YSIOSCOPE, and the PROTEOSCOPE,. 
The SHRINE of the NATIVITY is one of the latest additions to the 
DISSOLVING VIEWS. A CURIOUS MECHANICAL HAND 
exhibiting daily on the person of an individual who has lost his natural 
hand. Working Models of New Inventions explained. SUBMARINE 
EXPERIMENTS by the DIVER. IVING BELL, MICRO- 
SCOPE, &c. &c.—Admission, 1s.; Schools, Half-Price. 

N.B. A WORKING MODEL of the ATMOSPHERIC RAIL- 
WAY, fifty feet long, is expected to be ready by the 24th inst. 








MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK, 

Botanic Society, 4 P.M. 

Royal Academy.—Sculpture. 

Medico-Chirurgical Society, half-past 8. 

Ethnological Society, 8.—* On the Nations of Africa,’ by Mr. 
M‘Queen. 

TuvR. Numismatic Society, 7. 
- Royal Academy.—Painting. 


Sat. 
Mon. 
TUES. 
Web. 





FINE ARTS. 


THE CHURCH OF ST, VINCENT DE PAUL. 

In the triumphsofa lengthened peace, the Fine Arts, 
amongst our French neighbours, have had their abun- 
dant share. Besides the daily contributions to design, 
by which the mind of the present age will be repre- 
sented to posterity, the work of monumental resto- 
ration has, as our readers know, been going on, with 
unprecedented zeal throughout France, for the re- 
edification of the past :—and the completion of the 
great architectural projects which had fallen into 
abeyance, during the troubles that have passed away 
only with the age immediately gone by, has pro- 
ceeded hand in hand with the rest, as the proper 
complement and link connecting the two. The per- 
fecting of the magnificent temple of the Madeleine 
has been followed up by a work scarcely less grand 
and important—that of the new church of Saint 
Vincent de Paul—commenced in March1824—twenty 
years ago —from the architectural designs of M. 
Lepére and M. Hittorff. With the exception of some 
mural paintings, internal and external, this work is 
now finished—the religious ceremony of the dedica- 
tion having taken place last month :—and in borrow- 
ing some account of it for our readers, we will adopt 
the views of M. Délécluze,—to whose opinions, on 
subjects of Art in his own country, we have more than 
once resorted, for their information, when we had not 
had the opportunity of forming a judgment for our- 
selyes.—The Church of Saint Vincent de Paul stands 
on an eminence, at the extremity of the Rue Haute- 
ville; and is thus seen from a great distance—un- 
questionably a most appropriate condition of a 
Christian temple. The portico, says M. Délécluze, is 
approached by a balustrade in the form of a double 
horse-shoe, arranged for carriages,—the particular 
form being determined by the elevation of the ground. 
The fagade presents a square mass, surmounted at 
the extremities by two towers. In advance of the 
principal mass is the portico, of the Ionic order. 
The interior form and disposition are those of a basi- 
lica, with nave and aisles formed by two rows of 
‘Tonic columns, the latter surmounted by a vast frieze 
supporting two other rows of columns, Corinthian, 
with an entablature, on which rest the timbers of the 
roof. The diameter of the alcove is the whole width 
of the church. To meet the requirements of the 
worship, the architects, in adding a row of columns 
at the sides of the naves, have used the latter for the 
formation of lateral chapels; so that the church, 
although having four ranks of columns, has, as was 
said, only three naves. “ It is in this particular of 
its arrangement, that the new church differs most 
essentially from the ancient basilice ; and it was the 
point most difficult of management, in the double 
view of preserving as nearly as possible the original 
form of the basilica, and yet reconciling that with the 
adoption of lateral chapels. The interior effect of 
this church,” continues the critic, “ is very fine. The 
spectator is at once struck, on entering, by its 
minglings of grandeur and elegance; and this first 
impression remained, in my case, after a long exami- 
nation. Still, the nave seems to me too narrow for 





its height. The first coup-d’ cil, on entering, suggests 
this feeling of defective proportions—and it becomes 
the more sensible when, standing near the columns 
their great diameter makes the nave look narrower 
than it really is. * * Decoration plays a great 
part—#in my opinion too great—in the new temple. 
There is a want of repose for the eye, although 
the demi-cupola of the alcove and the great frieze, 
three metres in height, remain yet to be painted. 
The high altar, and all about it, are surrounded 
by columns and candelabra, on all of which 
colours the most brilliant mingle profusely with 
gold; and the whole space near the altar, which is 
reserved for the clergy, is enclosed by carved wood- 
work, whose posterior side is concentric with the 
alcove. The three naves are lighted by nine win- 
dows—corresponding, one with the centre of the 
alcove, and the others with the four chapels placed 
on each side of the church. The division of these 
chapels is determined by the width of the inter- 
columniations; and each is closed by a gilded gate, 
extending from one column tothe other. The archi- 
tectonic adjustment of this portion of the church, 
though very rich, is most felicitous; and has afforded 
to one of our ablest artists a fine opportunity 
for the exhibition of his talent as a painter on glass. 
M. Maréchal has executed nine windows ; in which 
he has represented, a little above the life-size, saints 
male and female, the Baptism of Christ, and the 
Holy Virgin. The latter subject is at the end, in 
the centre of the alcove; the picture of the Baptism 





is, of course, in the chapel in which that sacrament 
is administered. These nine paintings are remarkable, | 
as much for the grandeur of character which the | 
artist has communicated to them, as for the beauty | 
and solidity of their colours. * * At a period | 
like the present, when so many meddle with painting 
on glass, without much of either taste or judgment, 
the appearance of these windows of M. Maréchal has 
a double importance;—first, for their own sakes, and 
secondly, because, this artist being an acknowledged 
master in the art, his example will arrest that mania for 
making Gothic copies which has wearied our patience 
for some years past. Itis the privilege of true talent, 
that it can take upon itself to represent things accord- 
ing to its own feeling of them, instead of wasting its 
powers in researches scientifically barren. To return 
to the church: the beams of the roof, as has been 
said, are uncovered—but by no means unornamented. 
In fact, whatever could be imagined most harmo- 
niously brilliant in colour, has been combined with 
gold in the decoration of this ceiling: and this 
decoration, seen between the columns, or from the | 
bottom of the alcove near the entrance to the sacris- | 
ties, has an effect truly magical. Without, the 
principal gate, of cast-iron, is also richly ornamented. 
M. Farrochon, to whom this work was intrusted, 
has represented, in striking relief, above the folding 
doors, Jesus Christ, and in the compartments of the 
latter, the twelve Apostles. The work does great 
honour to the artist. 

“ The effect of this church is altogether very fine; 
—the reproach to which it is liable, is the abuse of 
decoration: not that a Catholic church can be too 
tich, but that true richness consists with simplicity 
and grandeur. The style adopted by MM. Lepére 
and Hittorff is a mixture of that of the ancient 
Greeks with the taste which presided over the 
earliest basilicee in Italy and Sicily. Struck with 
the discoveries made within the last twenty years, 
whereby it has been ascertained, beyond a doubt, that 
the ancients painted their monuments and even 
statues, these two artists were tempted to try the 
application of this system—and have thus been led 
not only to the plentiful use of ornament which 
already decorates Saint-Vincent de Paul, but to the 
addition of exterior paintings, as yet to be executed. 
It seems to me, that it might be wise to abstain from 
the multiplication of ornaments without,—if for no 
other reason than that of establishing a difference 
from the interior, and enhancing by contrast the 
splendour of the sanctuary.” 

M. Délécluze’s remarks on the style of painting 
on ceilings, and in cupolas, are worthy of notice. 
“What,” he says, speaking of the yet unpainted 
cupola of Saint-Vincent de Paul, “is it intended to 
represent on this spherical surface? Is there any 
idea of placing there a composition of several planes 








of figures, subject to the laws of perspective? If so, 


in my opinion, it is a very great mistake. 
because the style of the architecture js direct 
opposed to such a system,—and next, because it 
high time to get rid of the absurdity which paints 
complicated and perspective compositions on a roof 
or within adome. The most elementary notions gf 
optics are sufficient to point out that all linear repre. 
sentations, drawn on a spherical surface, Produce 
anamorphoses, or reversed or confused forms, the instant 
the spectator passes but a step away from the cop. 
ventional point of view,—and that the painter is him. 
self obliged to draw in anamorphoses, that his picture 
may show properly to the eye of the spectator. Tothis 
eternally vicious circle an artist voluntarily condemns 
himself when he paints a cupola; and I conf 

I do not understand how a man of talent consents tg 
execute a tour de force, the difficulty of which cannot 
be appreciated by others. In the ancient Italian 
basilice, most of the cupolas of alcoves are oma. 
mented only with large-sized figures,—representing, 
in the middle, Christ, of colossal dimensions, ang 
the Apostles, or a saint or two, by his side. Without 
imitating the stiffness and imperfection of these old 
paintings, generally in mosaic, we might borrow their 
style—and place in the alcove of Saint-Vincent de 
Paul a picture in harmony with the style of the 
building, and whose simplicity might offer a point of 
repose to the eye, which here it needs.” 

Many of our readers know that a great number of 
the churches in Paris have been lately decorated with 
paintings on their walls:—and we may add to the 
above that M. Lehmann, who has been long engaged 
on the church of St. Méry, has brought his labour 
toa close. M. Délécluze also furnishes some re. 
marks on these paintings; and returns to the sub. 
ject of paintings at an inconvenient elevation, *] 
doubt much,” he says, “ if formerly these confined 
Gothic chapels were ever painted to a greater height 
than six or seven feet from the floor—and I believe, 
besides, that the figures were rarely the natural size, 
At all events, that a thing of bad taste has long been 
done, is no good reason why it should continue to be 
imitated. * * Let the artist who doubts the bad 
effect to the spectator of a picture seen under an 
angle of nearly twenty-five degrees, like those in the 
majority of Gothic chapels, take this easy means of 
satisfying himself: he has only to get his work 
daguerréotyped under the same angle,—and he vill 
see precisely how his picture looks to our eye.” 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


MUSIC HALL, STORE-STREET.— Mr. GARDNER and Mr, 
BAKER will give their SECOND VOCAL ENTERTALNMENT 
on WEDNESDAY, 26th of March, 1845, at Eight o’Clock. Songs | 

Mr. Gardner—tThe Water King,’ * Rage, thou angry Storm,’ ‘0 
Ruddier than the Cherry,’ *Mad Tom.’ Ditto, by Mr. Bake * The 
Young Savoyard,’ * Will Watch,’ ‘1’ve been toss’d among the Wars, 
*O Nanny, wilt thou gang with me ;’ Duets, ‘ Tel! me where is Fancy 
bred,’ ‘The Butterfly,’ *O give me the Man who can value advice,’ 
*Oh Albion.’ Pianoforte, Mr. C. Gardner. Tickets. 2s.; Box, ditto, 
3e.; Private Boxes, 15s. and 1/4. May be had at the Hall, of Mr. 
Gardener, Highgate, or Mr. Baker, 46, Leicester-square. 











Music oF Passion WreEK.—The variety of grave 
and sacred music performed this week has been great 
beyond precedent ; a sign of the times, let us add, 
which should be studied with attention, by all whom 
it may concern. The Choral Harmonists, on Monday, 
began their Fifth meeting, with Mozart's ¢ Litany’— 
Mendelssohn’s Psalm, ‘ As pants the Hart,’ and duet 
from the ‘ Lobgesang.’ The novelty of the evening, 
however, was in the miscellaneous second act—Ron- 
berg’s ‘ Power of Song,'—a level piece of writing 
that agreeable style of mediocrity, which is charac: 
teristic of the composer. So meritorious is this 
society, in its quest of classical music, that we cannot 
but wish it would study a higher order of taste in the 
putting together of its programmes—and a highet 
style of finish in its performances; our anxiety fot 
establishments like these keeping pace with out 
respect. Tuesday wasa very full day. In the morning 
we were bidden by Mr. J. A. Novello, to a gratuitous 
performance of Pergolesi’s ‘Stabat,’ with English 
words, by the late Mr. Barham. Though the transla- 
tion (it will no longer grieve the author to say 80) 
sadly impairs the effect of the beautiful old Catholic 
Hymn, to hear the music was a boon of rare value. 
One hundred years ago—while the Walpoles were 
sneering at Handel's Oratorios as “ brave hallelujabs 
made by “all the goddesses from the farces and the 
singers of Roast Beef from between the acts at bot 
theatres,” the Grays and Masons were running after 
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-ootti and Ricciarelli, (the then fashionable opera 
ingers) to hear this identical * Stabat’; the work, to 
make the story complete, of one who had died, it has 
heen said, of chagrin at denied success. Truly, Fame 
is an odd thing !—Handel is now at the climax of 
pularity, Pergolesi something ata discount. .That 


one extreme is as unfair as the other we felt acutely 
on Tuesday, in spite of the very poor accompaniment 
to the voices afforded. The science of the old Italian 
charmed us; such severe simplicity, yet sweetness 
withal! such artful yet easy combinations—so much 
variety in the movements, without the composer ever 
losing sight of the colour of his text—such fine effects 
for the voices, without one awkward bar to sing.— 
There is not one weak or characterless movement: 
the solemn ones are never dreary—the strains of 
hope never gay. Asa striking instance of propriety, 
we cannot but recall the duett, No. 12, where, with 
a foretaste of comfort and exultation, there is a rich 
and flowing dignity distinct from all secular gladness. 
Butit is impossible for us further to expatiate on this 
fine composition, the disinterment of which was so 
especially welcome. To eke out the matinée a few 
other sacred compositions were performed :—and we 
must point to the singing of the second movement of 
Mendelssohn's ‘* Laudate pueri,’ by Miss Novello, 
Mrs. Serle and Miss Rollo Dickson, as the most 
delicious performance by three unaccompanied 
female voices we have heard for years, perfect in tone, 
tune, time, and taste :—the rarity of such a combina- 
tion proving the difficulty of the feat. On Tuesday 
evening, another ‘Stabat’ was performed ; the com- 
position of Mr. E. F. Fitzwilliam. This work—which 
js written in the most ambitious modern style—de- 
serves careful attention, not merely for the boldness of 
the attempt in so young a composer, but for sundry 
good points and promises which augur a future if they 
be rightly improved. We were gratified by an absence 
of that palpable and direct imitation of some one 
chosen master—in which so many aspirants imagine 
that they are displaying powers of style. Mr. 
Fitzwilliam’s notion of the hymn is scenic rather 
than expressive ; that is, the gloom and the horror 
and the mortal agony—the portentous darkness and 
the rent vail of the Temple—would seem to have 
been more largely present to him than the submis- 
sive but spiritual grief of the Mater Dolorosa. 
Taking this view, however, he has attained in one or 
two of the verses to powerful and picturesque effects: 
wemust instance the setting of the verse ‘ Pro peccatis.’ 
Acalmer trio, ‘Sancta Mater,’ which was encored, 
seemed to be the favourite piece—possibly because 
it was more smooth and pleasing. Among the quieter 
examples of writing, of which there are too few in 
this ‘Stabat,’ we preferred the introduction and close 
of the duetto, ‘ Fac me cruce,’ in which there isa 
flow of simple and sacred melody, promising well 
for the author when he shall have passed the point 
at which effort and effect are supposed to be synoni- 
mous. Mr, Fitzwilliam is too fond of the very full 
orchestra. Then, his accompaniments to the solos, 
however ingenious, struck us as overloaded. Too 
frequently, also, he recurs to the piquancies of pizzi- 
cat, and odd groupings of the wind instruments, 
fora work in which the writer's first care ought to 
be to avoid all “the devices and desires” of the 
theatre. Lastly, there are not a few modulations to 
which it is hard to subscribe. Nevertheless, there 
manifest enough courage, skill, and obvious purpose 
‘owarrant us in congratulating Mr. Fitzwilliam on 
his first essay. He will not heed our counsel, we 
suspect, but he might do worse than study carefully 
the Pergolesis and Jomellis of the elder and calmer 
ichools of Italian sacred composition—even if he turn, 
with Papistical intolerance, from Bach and the Pro. 
testant masters of Germany.—On Tuesday evening, 
t00,we were bidden to the Music Hall, Store Street, 
by Mr. Horn, the well known ballad composer, who 
has essayed a higher flight, in the composition of a 
sered Oratorio, *The Fall of Satan.” That Mr. 
Horn acted judiciously in inviting criticism on so 
faulty a performance, we think extremely question- 
able ; anything so imperfect we never remember to 

ve heard. Scarcely twenty consecutive bars of the 
orchestral accompaniment passed off without some 
‘gregious mistake, and, in some instances, the vocal- 
8 Were left unsustained by any otheraccompaniment 
tan the leader‘s violin. Criticism on such a hear. 
ig 18, of course, out of the question, although we 


may mention that some of the choruses were charac- 
terized by much graceful fancy. As to the instru- 
mentation, we would not hazard a conjecture—some 
of the effects in the orchestra were most extraordi- 
nary, and certainly never contemplated by the com- 
poser. On Wednesilay evening ‘ The Messiah’ was 
given by the Sacred Harmonic Society. 


Royat Acapemy.—On Saturday last was held the 
first Royal Academy Concert. This, on the whole, 
went off well. It began with Spohr’s ‘ Christian’s 
Prayer,’ steadily sung, though vexatiously muddled 
by the orchestra. Then, Miss Poulter sang * Pious 
Orgies,’ with a fresh and promising voice and a fair 
sostenuto; Miss Duval, the opening contralto air with 
chorus from ‘ Athalia,’ with finish and feeling ; and 
Mr. Weatherbee, (an American gentleman,) Per- 
golesi’s ‘Sanctum et terribile’ to English words, with 
more natural voice and picturesque intention than 
signs of careful training. These three very serious 
songs damaged each other,—being merely separated 
by a somnolent, though sweet Concerto by Steibelt. 
If it was thought proper, in accordance with the 
season, to make the meeting a Penitential Concert, 
still, there ought to have been greater variety, to save 
the singers from the charge of monotony and heavi- 
ness: nor can we avoid inquiring, how it is that the 
Academy band is not equal to a symphony or an 
overture? Loud chorus singing may cover up coarse 
orchestral performance, but the instrumental students 
ought to be brought to trial without any screen of 
voices, behind which careless reading and slovenly 
execution could be masked. 


































































Musicat Gossip.—The consummation to which 
we have more than once looked as desirable, now 
seems probable: we mean the production of a de. 
scription of concert-music which shall give that 
entertainment interests and features of itsown. True, 
this is merely a revival, with improvements, of a 
good old fashion, as any one will find who will take 
the trouble to turn over the musical annals of our 
forefathers. But the fact, by proving the accepta- 
bleness and practicability of the scheme, is welcome. 
At all events, the programme of past and coming 
entertainments in Paris has comprised *The Martyr- 
dom of St. Adalbert,’ an Oratorio composed by M. 
Sowinski, which has been performed and is well spoken 
of;and an Oratorio-Symphony,* Noah, by M. Elwart, 
which was to be given yesterday. This, by the way, we 
take to be merely a new name for an Oratorio with full 
accompaniments; and call attention to the neologism, 
because, in the present state of musical enterprise, it 
may lead to confusion. Another recent Parisian 
concert has vielded a novelty in an Opera composed 
by Malle. Péan de Roche-Jagu, who seems resolved 
to lengthen the line of Gails and Pugets and Bertins 
and Farrencs,—that is, of lady-composers,—which 
would almost seem to be peculiar to France. But 
the work was given in the Hotel-de-Ville, to an au- 
dience so noisy, that critics decline pronouncing on 
its merits—Some months ago, M. le Chevalier Spon- 
tini (whose new name will hardly drive that of the 
composer of ‘La Vestale’ out of use) announced 
his intention of endowing the Society of Artists- 
Musicians in Paris, with the property of all his works, 
published, in manuscript, orto come. The example 
hassince been followed byanother European celebrity, 
M. Onslow, who has given notice of a similar dispo- 
sition of his musical copyrights.—The titles of two 
new German operas may be given: one being * Maria 
Rosa,’ by Herr Stuntz, Kapellmeister at Munich, 
which was recently executed in the Bavarian capital, 
the other a ‘Joan of Are,’ by an amateur, M. le 
Baron Vesque de Puttlingen, an Austrian nobleman, 
who writes as John von Hoven. Great praise is 
lavished on this work : but we have seen earlier pro- 
ductions from the same hand, which make us receive 
the account with caution.—In London there is less 
than usual to promise or announce :—a Spanish 
danseuse to Her Majesty’s Theatre; a possible visit 
from Herr Pischek, a German singer, who has been 
described as admirable ; the production of * I] Tem- 
plaio,’ by Nicolai at Drury Lane; and a possible ar- 
rangement for the performance of grand French opera 
at one of the great theatres in the summer; (we are for 
an Opéra Comiquein winter at a smaller house—say the 
Princess’s,—by way of a speculation) : these rumours 
amount to little. More certain is the engagement of 





M. Benedict to conduct the Norwich Festival in 





September,—where, we believe, ‘ The Crucifixion,’ 
by Spolir, will be one of the principal attractions. 
Berlin. — The measure of Berlin enthusiasm 
for Mademoiselle Jenny Lind, may be gathered 
from an anecdote or two in the foreign journals, 
The police of the capital has been obliged to inter- 
fere, by a decree carrying fine and imprisonment, 
against an abuse introduced into the distribution 
of tickets on the nights of that lady’s performance. 
Hours before the box-office opens, powerful men of 
the class of porters, and others able to sustain pressure, 
have been in the habit of stationing themselves ut 
its doors, and buying up tlie tickets of admission, 
which they have sold afterwards at twenty and thirty 
times their price :—while the opera directors, them- 
selves, to meet the fact that the afternoon trains bring, 
every day of Mdlle. Lind’s performance, to Berlin, 
numbers of strangers, for the sole purpose of hearing 
her sing, have thought it right to set aside four 
large boxes, to be let out in single places only, 
and the sale of whose admission tickets shall not 
commence till half an hour before the commence- 
ment of the opera—no two to be sold to one person. 
—lIt is known, that at the time of Weber's death, 
he was at work upona two-act comic opera; and that 
among the papers of the illustrious composer were 
found the finished scores of eleven pieces of music 
belonging to this work. We hear that, at last, Meyer- 
beer is about to produce his completion of this opera 
at Berlin. The re-modelling of the libretto has been 
committed to Madame Charlotte Birch-Pfeiffer. 





MISCELLANEA 

Paris Academy of Sciences.—March 3.—M. Serre 
this day read the remaining part of his report 
on the prize papers respecting vaccination. —A 
paper was received from M. Melloni, on the radi- 
ation of heat. It is known, from the experiments 
of Rumford and Leslie, that the surfaces of differ- 
ent bodies possess in very different degrees the 
faculty of giving out by radiation the heat of the sub- 
stances which they envelope. It is also known that 
layers, more or less thick, of the same varnish, or 
other covering of this kind, considerably modify the 
radiating power of the surfaces over which they are 
laid. This fact showed that the rays of heat given 
out by a substance proceeded not merely from the 
surface, but also from points under it, and at a certain 
depth. What remained to do was to measure 
numerically the thickness of the superficial layer 
which assists the radiation; this is what M. Melloni 
has undertaken. Tle covered the faces of Leslie’s 
cube with equal layers of a proper varnish, augment- 
ing successively the number of layers, and measuring 
each time with his thermometrical apparatus the 
radiating powers of the surfaces. Ife found that the 
power went on gradually increasing up to the seven- 
teenth layer of this varnish, when it became stationary. 
At this time the total thickness of the varnish, as 
ascertained with all possible minuteness, was about 
four hundredth parts of a millimétre (as the milli- 
métre itself is only the thousandth part of about three 
feet, M. Melloni must have had great difficulty in 
coming to this minute calculation). In comparing 
the preceding results with those which attend the use 
of leaf gold, M. Melloni found that a much thinner 
coating of gold (viz. two thousandth parts of a 
millimétre) would produce the same amount of radia- 
tion. M. Melloni shows that this difference is not to 
be imputed to the greater or lesser transparency of 
the coating, for lamp black, which is very opaque, 
possesses, like varnish, the property of giving out the 
rays of heat from the layers on which it is placed.— 
M. de Beaumont presented a work by Pr. Jackson, 
on the geology and mineralogy of New Hampshire, 
America; and also a letter from Dr. Jackson, giving an 
account of the veins of silverand copperon the banks of 
Lake Superior. The Doctor states that the copper is 
generally found in the native state, sometimes pure, 
and sometimes in alloy with silver. The veins of 
silver, are, he says, frequently found in a pure state, 
passing through large masses of copper, in which not 
a trace of silver exists—March 10,—This was the 
Annual Meeting for theannouncement of the prizes. 
The only award to an Englishman was 1000 francs 
to Mr. John Bishop, of London, not as the prize, 
but by way of encouragement, for a paper on the 
‘Mechanism of the Production of the Human Voice,” 
and 1000 francs to the same gentlemen, asa portion of 
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the prize, for a paper on the ‘ Comparative Structure 
of the Organs of the Voice.’ 

Museums of Art.—In your observations on the 
improved spirit in which Mr. Ewart’s motion was re- 
ceived by the House, I think you might in further 
proof have adverted to the fact, that the only sort of 
opposition which the mover met with, wasinan attempt 
to enlarge the terms of his motion. Mr. Hume, the 
oracle of the economists, would have extended this 
charge upon the public money to the formation of 
public walks and play-grounds, that the labourer might 
have his body educated aswell as his mind, might learn 
of Nature as of Art: and abandoned this only toa 
suggestive hint of Sir Robert Peel’s, that it would be 
unwise to multiply too greatly all at once, the power 
of local taxation—and that a most important subject 
of appeal to that resource was to be proposed in the 
course of the present session—the ventilation and 
cleansing of towns. Incidentally, Sir Robert Peel 
also informed the House, that the trustees of the 
British Museum had recently applied themselves to 
the subject of improvement in the geological depart- 
ment of that institution, and were about to come to 
Parliament for assistance towards that object; and, 
in answer to a request from Mr. Bernal that he would 
turn his attention to the “ condition of the relics of 
the Middle Ages, many of which appeared to be 
going to decay,” the Prime Minister said that the 
subject had not escaped the attention of the trustees, 
I also direct your attention to the fact that the Lord 
Chancellor has introduced a Bill for relieving the 
members of the Jewish persuasion from a portion of 
the civil disabilities—those, viz., relating to munici- 
pal and corporate offices. -under which they con- 
tinue to labour: and I trust that this is but the 
prelude to a larger measure, which shall destroy all 
remaining restrictions, and admit the Hebrews to the 
entire fellowship of citizens amongst us, in a spirit 
akin to that which has been awakened amongst the 
more enlightened of themselves. K. 

Manly Sports.—Thanks for having drawn public 
attention to the degrading and disgusting brutalities 
of boxing. So the conduct of Sambo was declared 
within the rules of boxing! If so, far be it from me 
to find fault with the individual ; but what then be- 
comes of the manliness of the sport? The “manliness” 
of this particular sport consists, as I have always 
understood, in its being weaponless; its revival 
is advocated on the ground of its superseding the use 
of the knife. The Boxer, we are always told, is not 
likely to be aStabber. In the instance before us, it 
is true that the hands are not armed with the assas- 
sin’s knife—but the feet are nevertheless armed with 
the coward’s spikes, and with these spikes the com- 
batant is justifiable, it seems, in stabbing his anta- 
gonist’s feet! Is there any moral difference between 
stabbing with the hands and stabbing with the feet ? 
Ts it a test of the pugilist’s courage to forbear or to 
exercise the use of such an advantage ? If such be 
the rules of Boxing, then it may be a Brutal, but 
cannot be a Manly Sport. D. R. 
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(Just ready.) 
“Let there be gall enough im thy ink though thou write 





“The best book that has been published respecting the 
Duke of Wellington.”—Times, March 10. 


Henry Corsurn, Publisher, 


with a goose pen.”—Shakspeare. 


13, Great Marlborough-street. 
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NGLISH and SCOTTISH LAW LIFE 
ASSURANCE and LOAN ASSOCIATION, » 88, Watertoo, | is 
Londo Princes-street, Edinburgh.—( Established 

Peso.) nd RSCRIBED "CAPITAL, ONE MILLION. 
This Association embraces— Site: 8 ote 
Brery description oF dingent, Annuities and Endowments s, aw 
Deferred. ane d liberal System of Loan d 


F* EMASONS’ and GENERAL LIFE 
URANCE COMPANY, 11, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, 


_ transacted in all the branches, and for all objects of 
Life Assurance, Endowments, and Annuities, and to secure con- 
tingent Reversions, &c. 

Information and’ Proqpectpecs furnished 

JOSEPH BERRIDGE, Secretary. 





D, 
. or upon the security of any description of 
able am Se or Snesune of adequate value, in con- 

nexion with Life Assura 
jon of the English and Scotch systems of Assurance, by the 
i moval of all difficulties eupessenced by parties in England 
efectng. Assurances with Offices peculiarly Scotch, and 


Ao extensive a Legal equnesion, with a Direction and Proprietary 
classe 
slows aot hy Capital, relieving the Assured from all pos- 


sible responsibility 
of every Policy-holder, assured for the whole 
The admiss ore. ti to full periodical participation in Two-thirds 
wOCTLER: WILLIAMS, Resident iw and Secretary, 


Waterloo-place. 





HE DISSENTERS’ and GENERAL LIFE 
and FIRE ASSURANCE COMPANY. Sostinated 1837. 
Empowered by Special Act.of Parliament, 3 Vic 20., 62, King 
Wiliamestreet London Bridge, London ; 21, ‘St. “David-street, 
Edinburgh ; King-street. Queen-square, Lat reel and St. 
Aodrew Tviall ‘Plain, Norwich. Capital, One Million. 
Trustees and Directors. 
Thomas Piper, Esq. 
Thomas - Simpson, Esq. 
Edward Esq 
Hon. ©. v iMierse MP. 
ie Wilks Esa 
‘the Lady D hy "on 
turn of the ady *y uarter, the Directors be 
mind their Friends and the Ger blic, that in the FIRE 
DEPARTMENT they receive risks of all descriptions, including 
Chapels, School-Rooms, Mills, Goods and Shipping in Dock, 
Farming Stock, &c., at the same reduced rates as ot er respect- 


Bousfield, Esq. 
fei on | Esq. Ald. 
Peter Ellis, Esq 


able Companies. and make no charge on Fire Policies transferred | 


Offices 
irom other Live. DePARTMENT they continue to transact all 
business relat to Life Assurances, Annuities, and Family 
Endowments pon the most liberal terms consistent with sound 
principles ani public security. 
ang also are granted on equitable terms to life assurers on 

life interests, or satisfactory personal securities. 

To all Agents and + Surveyors and Auctioneers, 
liberal allowances wil Xn - . 

By order of the Roard 
° THOMAS PRICE. Secretary. 


UARDIAN FIRE AND LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, No. 11, Lombard-street, at the Entrance of 
the Old Post Office, London. ey 


ire 
Jemen Morris. Esq. Cc hairman. 

n Labouchere, Esq. Deouty Chairman. 
Hen Hale evens isq. 
a uckle, Esq. 
ee Dixon, Esq. me Ciera anor Bia. M.P. 
Francis Hart Dyke, Esq. n Martin, E “4: M.P. 
Sir Walter R. Secohars part. Htowland maitches I. ea 
Thomson Hankey, jun. Robert Mitford, 
John Harvey, Esq. Henry R. Hepnolds jun Esq. 
George Johnstone, Esq. Jobn Thornton, 
John Loch, Esq. _Jomes Tulloch, Esa” 


Aud'to 
A. W. Robarts, Esq. “Henry Sykes Thornton. Esq. 
Samuel Jones Loyd, Esq. Henry Norman, Esq. 
Actuary, Griffith Davies, Esq. F.R.S. 

Inthe LIFE DEPARTMENT. a Bonus was declared in June 
1829, exceeding One per Cent. per Annum on the Sums insured, 
on an average of the different Ages ; and two subsequent divi- 
sions of nearly equal amounts were made up to Christmas 
18% and Christmas 1842. an average of the three divisions 
the Reversionary Bonuses added to the several Policies at the 
end ofevery seven years amounted to about 27 per Cent. on the 
total Premiums paid thereon during those seven years, and 
the whole enews of Bonases allotted at the three Septennial 
— exce ded 530,007 

In the FIR E DEPARTMENT, a Return of Profit was declared 
on the Sth of June, upon the Premiums received on all Policies 
hich had been in force seven years at Christmas 1843, and the 
same is now in course of payment daily (Friday and Saturday 
excepted) between the hours of 10 and 3 o’cloc 

Notice is hereby given, That Assurances which expire at Lad 
Day must be renewed within fifteen days at this Ofice, or wit! 
Mr. SAMS, No. 1, St. James's-street, corner of Pall Mall; or 
with the Compan af "s Agents throughout | the Kin eon. otherwise 
they become voi: . KEYS, Secretary. 


RGUS LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
39, Throgmorton-street, Bank. 
Empowered by special Act of Parliament, 5 & 6 Will. IV. c. 76. 
homas Farncomb, Esq. erman, eam. 
Willia mt - ‘Esq. Deputy Chairm 
Richard E. Arden, Esq. J. Hu mphery. vas ne. M.P. 
William Banbury, Esq. Itupert Ingleby 
ward Bates, . homas lly, Es Ald. 
Thomas ( jemplin, Esq. ia Pilcher, Esq. 
James Clift. Esq. wis Pocock, Esq. 
Fiysicion—Dr. Jeaffreson, 2, Finsbury-square. 
Surgeon—W. Coulson, Esq. 2, Frederick’s-place, Old Jewry. 
Consulting Actuary—Professor Hall, of King’s College. 
Advantages of the ey Life Assurance Company. 
Low s of Premium: 

In addition to the phn he | Capital ‘Of 300.0002. the comnved 
have the security of the Company's ieemee of nearly 60,000. 
annum. yearly increasing, and an accumulating Assurance Fund 
invested in Government and other available Securities, of 
Comarably larger amount than the estimated liabilities of the 

ny 








The Rates of Premium are reduced to the lowest scale com- 


patible with the safety of the Assured and the pe of the 
Company, thereby, in effect, giving to every, policy-holder an 
immediate and certain bonus without risk, in lieu of the deferred 
and neon delusive prospect of a periodical division of profits. 


Annual Premium to Assure 
For = Year. | For Seven e ears. Whole Term. 
£0 £0 £1 11 10 


1 ; 
0 1 0 1 H 9 
50 lM 4 19 10 
& 324 17 - 010 
One-third of whole-term Selene may remain unpaid at 5 
ver cent. comp. int. as a debt upon the Policy forlife, or may be 
baid off at any time without notice. 
in Assurances for advances of money.as security for debts, or 
des eravision for a family, when the least present outlay is 
Ofie wil be the varied and c rehensive Tables of the Argus 
be found to be od openes ly favourable to the assured. 
rh Ay the Medical Officers, attend ad daily, 


°ED WARD BATES, Resident Director. 


0 
Pr ® quarter before 2 











LONDON, EDINBURGH, and DUBLIN LIFE COMPANY, 
2S Chetiatte-ses, Mansion-house, and 18, Chancery-lane, 


pur indisputability of the policies granted by 
this Company ; 

The obligation to pay the sum assured, although the debt for 
which the policy was taken out may have been paid before the 
claim arises ; 

nome world policies not confined to the limits of Europe; 

tion of half-premium payment for the first seven years— 

7 ese form a combination of advantages whicb can be obtained 
only from the London, Edinburgh, and Dublin Life Company. 

ALEX. ROBERTSON, Manager. 


HE YORKSHIRE FIRE and LIFE IN- 
SURANCE COMPANY. Established at York, 

Empowered by Act of Parliament. CAPITAL, 500,000. 

The attention ofthe patie is. gytnented to the terms of this 

Company for LIFE INSURANCES, and to the distinction which 

is made between MALE and FEMALE LIVES. 
Extract from the Table of Premiums for Insuring 1001, 
| MALE. | A FEMALE, A MALE, | A FEMALE, 





Whole Life Premiums. Whole Life Premiums. 


£ £ £ " 
ul 
4 
6 


—ee 
CSaesveonencou 


| 3 10 
Prospectuses with the rates of premium for the intermediate 
ages, and every information, may be had at the Head Office in 
York, or of any of the Agents. 
W. L. NEWMAN, Actuary ons Secretary, York. 
London Agent or the j.ife Departm 
Mr. EDWD. HENWOOD, ri W atling-street, City. 


MUTUAL ASSURANCE 


ATIONAL PROVIDENT INSTITUTION, 
-_Geacechurch-strect, London, for MUTU AL 
ASSURANCE on LIVES, &c. 
Enrolled under the Acts of Parliament relating to Friendly 
Soc _ es. 
Direct 
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rs. 
Robert Ingham, Esq. 
zouepe Janson, Esq. 

S. Hayhurst Lucas, Esq. 
Charles Lushington, Esq. 
John St. Barbe, Esq 
Richard Sherteldes, “Esq. 
Samuel Smith, Esq. 


C. P. Bousfield, Esq. 
John Bradbury, 
William Cash, Esq. 
Thomas Castle, Esq. 
James Crofts, Esq. 
John Feltham, Esq. 
Joseph Hargrave, Esq. 
Thomas Hodgkin, M. 





‘edical Director 
J.T. Conquest, M.D. F. ve Ss. | ioneee Bevan, M.D. F.L.S. 
Solicitors—Messrs. Hardwick & Davidson. 
The following statement shows the progress of the Institution 
from the commencement in Dec. 1835, to the 20th Nov. last :— 





Amount of 


Years ending Capital. 


| _No. of 
| Policies Annual Income. 
| issued. 





« 
& 


£. 
10,736 
31,592 
46 855 
“< ¢ 3,42 64,959 
oe! 36, 7 
re ee 7 
oe 3 14219 7 0 
oo] 738 55,037 9 2 


Total Number....' 4,640 


20th November 4 


ownsecSsuc 


——— wa COoM: 





The gratifying result of the valzation of the liabilities and | 


assets of the Institution on the 20 ovember 1842, is exem- 


plified in the following instances; Sexbibiting the profit assigned | 


to Policies which had been in existence from one to seven 
years :— 





| 
| Equal toa 
ae | Reduction 
per cent, 
on the 
Original 


mium in 
lieu of 
Bonus, 


Age at 
commence- 
ment, 
Assured. 
Amount of 
Bonus. 
Original 
Premium. 


| 
| 


A 
«| Polictes in 
4 | Existence. 
z 


| 


ry 
owe 


Ce Dearne 
- 





19 
8 
15 
2,000 4 


- 
Onsoeews 


ee 








The next division of profits will be made in November 1847. 

Members whose Premiums become due on the Ist April next, 
are reminded that the same must be paid within thirty days 
from that date. 

The Report of the Directors to the last Annual Meeting of the 
Members, and every other information, may be had on appli- 
cation at the ce. 

rd of ve eaeet every Tuesday and Friday at2 o'clock, 
London, March 20, 


JOSEPH MARSH, Secretary. 


EDICAL GALVANISM.— HORNE, 

THORNTHWAITE& WOOD enemsens to E. Palmer). 
Chemical and Philosophical Instrument Makers. 123, Newgate- 
street. beg to submit their PORTABLE ELEC TRO-GALVANIC 
MACHINES to those afflicted with rheumatism, sciatica, tic- 
emeenes. fat all ean a a 80 Cay 
simple tha ey may uv by ng ae emselves with- 
out trouble, Complete, with directions, 3/, 3s, 





| 
| 
| 


by, Messrs. Elkington & Co.'s Patent Process. 


295 
NEWLY-INVENTED 


THENIAN CRAYONS, in every variety of 
Colour.—The ATHENIAN CRAYONS will be found far 
superior to any hitherto produced, as they are rich in colour, 
will work with great freedom, blend easily together, are firm, 
will keep med point, and not so liable to break as the Swiss or 
other Crayons With two Stumps and 
ASet of 12, in Mahogany Box, 3s. 6d. jolder. 
— 4b —_— 5s. 6d 8. Od. 





os os s. 

— 6 pases 9 
a be had of all Artists’ Colourmen and respectable "Station. 
and at the Manufacturers’, E. WOLFF & SON, 23, Church- 

pon Spitalfields, London. 

LECTRO-PLATING and GILDING.—Old 
LATED GOODS RESTORED and made equal to new 
is process 


being carried on in London only by Messrs. Elkington & Co., it is 
particularly requested that all goods may be forwa: ded direct to 





| their establishments, 22, Regent-street (corner of Jermyn-street), 


1824, and 





|Premium of | 


| steady and brilliant. 





or 45. Moorgate-street, City. New goods Plated upon White 
Metal in great variety. Books of prices and drawings sent to 
all parts of the kingdom and abroad, free. 


ATENT ELECTRO-PLATED and GILT 
ARTICLES in_ every variety, at she Establishments of 
the Patentees, ELKINGTON & CO. 
WEST END—2, REGENT-STRE Er. corner of Jermyn-street, 
CITY—45, MOORGATE-STREET,. 

The Patent Electro processes being extensively adopted under 
their licence. the Patentees heg to state that they confine their 
own manufacture to goods of a superior and warranted quality 
only, which invariably bear their mark, ° EL. & Co.’ under a 
crown. Old articles pegintes and gilt 

TKINSONS CEMENT.— The Public is 
reressyelly, informed that the price of this very excel- 
lent CEMENT ich has now heen in use for Architectural and 
Engineering Works upwards of Thirty Years, is now reduced to 
TwoShillings and Threepence per Bushel, and may be had in 
any quantity at WYATT, PARKER & CO.’S Wharf. Holland- 
street, Surrey Side of Black friar’s Bridge. This Cement bein 
ofa light colour, requires no artificial colouring or painting, an 
may be used for Stucco with three parts its own quantity of 


ETCALFES NEW PATTERN TOOTH 
BRUSH and SMYRNA SPONGES.—The Tooth-Brosh 
the important advantage of searching thorougbly into the 
Bisins of the teeth, and cleaning them in the most effectual 
and extraordinary manner, and is famous for the hairs not 
coming loose—is. An improved Clothes Brush, that cleansin a 
third part of the usval time, and incapable of injuring the finest 
nap. Penetrating Hair-brushes, with the durable unbleached 
Russian bristles, which do not soften like common hair. _Fles' 
precpes ot improved gradu«t-d and powerful friction. Velvet 
Brushes, which act in the most surprising and successful manner, 
he Genuine Smyrna Sponge, with its preserved valuable pro- 
perties of absorption, vitality, and durability by means of direct 
importations, dispensing with all intermediate parties’ profits 
and destructive bleaching, and sec uring the luxury of agenuine 
Smyrna Sponge. Only at METCALFE’S Sole Establishment, 
130 B.-Oxford-street, one door from Holles-street. 
Caution.—Beware of the words “ From Metcalfe’s,” adopted 
by some houses. 














BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


-— “BUTTING” (INVISIBLE) JOIN, 

ented in some | COL iL ARD DRAKE'S * IMPROVED 
LINING “for WALLS of HOUSES,” &c, or for VELVETS, 
SATINS, SILKS, DAMASKS, CHINTZES. &c.—The Nobility, 
Gentry, &c who may he about to order any of the above- 
mentioned Materials as Hangines for Walls,or other purposes 
of internal Decorations, are most re spectfully advised to make 
themselves acquainted with the practical merits of this invene 
tion. The Patent Join is invisible, and when applied to Velvets, 
Satins. &c, all disfigurement. and damage unavoidable from 
sewing is entirely got rid of. giving every possible effect to the 
beauty of the most costly materials; at the same time, it fur- 
nishes employment to Females at more remunerating wages 
than its clumsy and imperfect substitute: it is also stronger than 
asewn Join. Materials * Patent Joined” are warranted not to 
be affected by being re-dyed, either in weakening the Join, or in 
the slightest degree staining the most delicate colour. It has 
been used with the sanction of the Architect in one of the most 
sumptuous Buildings in London. The Patent Join does not add 
one shilling per yard to the price of the most costly satin; and 
fabries of nie rior quel at a proportionate reduction. for join- 
ing.—The Patentee will afford every information in reference 
to the Patent Join, by letter or personally. Patent Lining for 
Walls of Houses, &c, a perfect remedy for damp, whether saline 
or otherwise. 

Specimens at the Patentee’s, Mr. JOHN COLLARD DRAKE, 
19, Elm Tree Road, St. John’s Wood, London: of 7 Saunders, 
Decorator, 170, Regent-street; Messrs. Jackson & Jeans, 
Upholders, &c. New Bond-street; or at the Royal. "Polytechnic 
Institution. The * Patent Join” may be ordered to be employed 
through | the Trade generally. 


IR ROBERT PEEL has not made any altera- 

tion in the duty on Tea. and as the Income Tax will be 

continned. it behoves the economist, when purchasing articles 

f daily consumption, to look to quality as well as price. We 
hold the Sactrine teat “nothing is cheap that is not good.” 
The Black Tea a 6d. per pound is both cheap poy good, 

as are all pF 4 sold cz DAKIN & Co. Tea Merchants, at 

D burchyard. 


Number One, St. 
OULD CA DLES to BURN WITHOUT 
SNUFFING.—KEMPTON'S PATENT.—These candles 
are greatly improved, and do not require snuffing; i ther burn 
longer and are cheaper than any other candle; the flame is 
No metallic or deleterious matter is used 
in the manufacture. Price 8d. per lb. Sold by G. E. Parish, 
agent for exportation, 57, Upper Thames-street, by all Grocers 
and Oilmen ; and at the Manufactory, Old Bargehouse, Christ- 


church, Surrey. 
ERFECT FREEDOM from COUGHS in 
TEN MINUTES AFTER USE is INSU RED by 
DR. LOCOCK’S PU LMONIC. Ww oe fy 
Another extraordinary Cure of confirmed A. 
Mrs. Gordon. of Flooker’s-brook, Chester, had at seep given 
up as incurable, and was for many weeks confine te bed 
the last stave of an Asthma: she could not sleep for “per dint 
cult breathing, cough, &c. The first two Wafers she took re- 
lieved her cough, an hour after which she had a comfortable 
sleep, and intwelve days was able to walk out. or. Gordon 
we be peppy to reply te to all inquiries. March 23, 184 
*K'S WAFERS give instant relief, and a cante cure 
of! As | ag Consumptions, Coughs, Colds, and all disorders of 
the Breath and Lungs 
To Singers and Public Speakers they are invaluable, as in a 
few hours they remove all hoarseness, and increase the power 
and flexibility of the voice. They have a most picasant teste, _ 
Price 1s. 14d., 25. 9d., and 11s. per box. ents—Da Sil 
}, Bride-lane lane, Fleet-street, London. Sold by all M Medicine 
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WILEY & PUTNAM, 


1. 


2. 


NEW WORKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


, Waterloo-place. 


American Facts. 
With 4 Portraits, Engraving and an elaborate Map. 
10s, 6d, (Now ready.) 


Post 8vo. 


, Ts <) ‘ . . 
The United States Exploring Ex- 
pedition 

To Madeira, Brazil, Terra del Fuego, Chili, Peru, Panmotu 
Group, Tahiti, Samoan Group, New South Wales, New Zealand, 
the Islands of the South Pacific and Antarctic Oceans, the New 
Antarctic Continent, California, and the North-West Coast of 
Oregon. 


Tue Exrionine Exrepition sent out by the United States 
Serene, consisting of Six Vessels from the Navy, was sent 

to the above Places, and describes their Manners, Customs, 
Natural History, Political and Social Condition, Productions, 
Commerce, &c. &c., with many new Discoveries and surveys 
during a Voyage of Four Years; and dors nor, as many have 
supposed, relate to the United States themselves, 


Ture Work is Now comp.ete, in 5 vols. imp. 8vo. with an 
Atlas, The whole containing several Hundred Mlustrations 
and Maps, executed in the first ec of the art and superbly 
printed. Price &/. 8s. in cloth. (Fifth Volume to be delivered 
next week.) 


“We are dealing with a 
First Notice. 


work of great interest.”"—A‘heneum, 


- x . . . 

New Work on the Empire of Brazil. 
SKETCHES of a RESIDENCE and TRAVELS in BRAZLL, 
embracing Historica and Geographical Noti 7 the E mere 

and its several nees. By the Kev. DANIEL P. KIDDE 
Just ready, in 2 vols, post Svo. 18s, cloth, with - a ou Enyray- 
ings, Portraits and Maps. 

“Mr. Kidder resided for between two and three years in 
Brazil, and travelled through the whole extent of that large 
mp ire residing in all the principal cities, and thus making 
himself thoroughly acquainted with the characte rofthecountry 
and its institutions, There is probably no country in the world 
of equal importance, in a political, commercial, and ae “ial view, 
about which there is so litile popul: ur knowled I <idder 
is in every respect adinirably qualitied to sup aply this” marked 
and important defect in historical and statistical literature, 
He is an accomplished scholar, and has given much attention 
to the preparation of the work. He has drawn his geographical, 
statistical, and other information, from the best official sources, 
embracing not only the Reports of the Imperial Ministry, but 
also those of the Presidents of | Provinces; aud has received 
the greatest and most valuable assistance from the representa- 
tives of the Brazilian government in this country. The work 
will be published in very superior style, in two volumes octavo, 

nied by maps, portraits of the leading statesmen of the 

a and fifty or sixty illustrative engravings. We antici- 

te, from our knowledge of the author and of the fucilities he 
enjoyed, a work of rare interest and value.’ 


Prof. Stuart on the Apocalypse. 

A_ COMMENTARY on the APOCALYPSE. By MOSES 
STUART, Prof. of Sac, Lit., Andover Tassel al Neminary. 
Now ready, in 2 vols. medium vo. 14, 10 


Gilroy's Art of Weaving, 2 


HISTORICAL and PRACTICAL, With numerous Engray- 
ings. Royal svo, 3ls, td, 


* We have seldom, or never, seen a more elaborate work upon 
any department of Art. It is & curious and extr ordinary 
book. *-Belfast Time 


r ° 
The Spoon; Ancient and Modern. 
With 100 ustrations, Primitive, Egyptian, Roman, Medizeval, 

and Modern, svo. 7s. 6d. 
{A humorous and learned work). 


Prof. Bush's Anastasis ; 
Or, the Doctrine of the 7 ‘tion of th ¢ Body Unseriptural 
and Unreasonable. Post xv« 


Barnes’s Notes on the Book of Job. 


2 vols. 12mo. with Illustrations. Srconp Eprrioy, (Just ready.) 


Wiley and Putnam’s Emigrant’s 
Guide 

To the UNITED STATES. 

* By far, and beyond all comparison, the Les? euide to emi- 


Ismo, 28, 6d, 


grants that we have met with in recent days.”"—/werpoo! Journ, 


10. Robinson’s Gesenius’ Hebrew 


Lexicon. 


New Edition, Royal Svo, 31s, 6d. 


11. Kithner’s Intermediate or Larger 


Greek Grammar. 
Translated by Prof. EDWARDS and §, H. TAYLOR. &vyo. 188, 


12. Webster's English Dictionary. 


bg Epition, with 11 000 additional Words. 2” vols. imp. 
VO. 


Also, AN ABRIDGEMENT, in 1 vol. royal 8vo. 21s, 


13. Prof, Draper’s Chemistry of Plants. 
ato, 183, 


‘ 





— 


ON THE 
HISTORY AND ART 
OF 


WARMING AND VENTILATING 
ROOMS AND BUILDINGS 


BY OPEN FIRES, HYPOCAUSTS, GERMAN, DUTCH, 
RUSSIAN, AND SWEDISH STOVES, 
STEAM, NOT WATER, HEATED AIR, HEAT OF 
ANIMALS, AND OTHER METHODS ; 


WITH NOTICES OF THE PROGRESS OF PERSONAL AND PIRESIDE 
COMFORT, AND OF THE MANAGEMENT OF FUEL. 


Illustrated by 240 figures of Apparatus. 
By Water Bernay, Civil Engineer. 
In 2 vols. small 8vo. 16s. cloth. 


**Mr. Bernan's book, besides being needful to the Eng- 
lishman’s library, is a book singularly comfortable to his 
sympathies, and the reader, whether architectural or anec- 
dotical, scientific or simply sociable, cannot do better than 
send for it, stir his fire, and fall to at once on its pleasant 
pages. So pleasant are they, so clear of that dryness, 
which, as all lovers of the snug and comfortable know, is 
destructive of easy respiration, that we shall first glance 
over them for a chimney-corner gossip, leaving more scien- 
titic reviewal for a future opportunity. 

‘* Mr. Bernan is instructively minute beyond our power to 
follow him. His text, too, is lavishly illustrated by dia- 
grams.” 

* * * * 

“Since Stuart’s ‘ Anecdotes of the Steam Engine’ there 
has been no such bit of delicious mechanical gossip as this 
little book of Mr. Kernan; and it is most welcome at a 
season when the vagaries of our froward climate have re- 
duced us almost to despair of everything but fireside com- 
fort—and even that is scarce enough. For six months or 
more every year, we must depend much more on the re- 
sonrées of science and the practical arts for our health and 
conifort, than on the natural climate—in short, we must 
create our own climate. ‘To help us to the means of doing 


this appears to be one of the objects of these little volumes, 


in which, as we have shown, are collected a multitude of 
expedients of all times and nations, coHected with research, 
selected with judgment, and skilfully arranged and described. 
The interest with which one reads is sustained and con- 
tinuous, and you devour a two-volume inventory of stoves, 
grates, and ovens, with the voracity of a parish school-boy, 
und then—ask for more."— The Atheneum. 


* For the first time we have now a popular history of the 
domestic fireside, executed with the science of a chemist, 
though addressed to the general reader. Mr. Bernan has 
produced a very amusing and useful book, amply fulfilling 
the promise made by the title-page... . The work thoroughly 
exhausts the subject as far as an abridgment can do so. 
The modes of heating among the uncivilized, the ancients, 
the middle ages in Europe, and by means of the various 
inventions of our own times, are described.”"—IJVistorical 
Register, Feb. 15, 1845, 

“This is a very elaborate work, and is at the same time 
likely to become a popular one. It collects intoa centre the 
more useful of the expedients for warming and ventilating 
that have been proposed in different ages, and in doing this 
it reveals enough of the condition of mankind at those 
several epochs to give the narrative all the interest of a his- 
torical romance....The opinions are discriminating and 
impartial, and appear to be the result of a sound practical 
acquaintance with the subject.”—A/tizan, Feb. 1845. 


“A popular account of the various methods employed by 
people of all ages and countries for regulating temperature 
by artificial means, giving scientific descriptions, illustrated 
by diagrams of mechanical contrivances for generating heat 
from the Roman hypocaust to Dr. Arnott’s stove, and in- 
cluding a mention of different plans of ventilation.”—The 
Spectator, Jan. 26, 1845. 


“From the title of this work the reader will be hardly 
prepared to learn that it is as amusing as it is instructive 
and useful. Mr. Bernan relates a curious anecdote, or an 
historical fact, or a singular custom, or a personal event, in 
almost every page, and all of them have more or less of 
connexion with the ‘art of warming and ventilating rooms,’ 
or with ‘ the progress of personal and fireside comfort.’ But 
the work is also an elaborate and scientific inquiry into the 
various subjects indicated in the title-page, and makes us 
acquainted with the different modes employed in different 
stages of civilization, for obtaining due warmth and venti- 
lation in dwelling-houses; pointing out, at the same time, 
the best and most economical methods which the discoveries 
of modern science have rendered attainable. Its intrinsic 
utility, and its agreeable variety, rendering it at once a 
pleasant book for reading, and a useful one for all who love 
tireside comfort and fresh air within-doors, we are prepared 
to find that Mr. Bernan’s volumes have become popular.”— 
John Bull, March 1, 1845. 


** These volumes contain, in a small compass, an immense 
store of facts, sed with learned disqui- 
sitions and historical thus ing with scien- 
tific instruction a conbnonaas caount of amusement.”— 
Atlas, March 8, 1845. 


GEORGE BELL, 186, Fleet-street, 











Just published, in folio, price 6/. és, Vo) 
Tits HISTORY and ANTIQUITIES of the 
COUNTY of DURHAM ; compiled from Ori; ginal R 
preserved in public i Repositories pea. private Collections, mh 
wil the Rh ROBERT SURTEES, of Mainsforth, | 
it peed re amented Author, byGEORGE i" Avs 
Wissel lished with Twenty-four hisbly y-finis shed Engrayi 
Ae and Monumental A ntiquities. & ing at 
imited number of copies are printed on ks € 
pressed, with proof impressions of the plates, price tee. moe ht. 
few copies of the first Three Volumes, fen, abe per, 1 
be had of the Pubitehers, price 18/. 1s. ; and Vols, ith and If] ail 
small paper | price 6/. 6 _ a) 
*x* Some sheets of {r. Surtees’s History of Di ha rhic 
in progress at the time of the Author's “decease, havin ich were 
covered, are inserted in the Copies now offered, as he 5 
portant, gaps in the Fourth Volume; or they may he 
ry the Subscribers toc omplete their Copies of the W; age 
Nichols eae Son -*arliament- eet and Mrs. An drew, i 


is, I IT. &vo, 


y, Vols, I. anc orice 
Tue “HISTOIRE du CONSU L AT et de 
VEMPIRE, faisant suite 4 l'Llistoire de Level 
Wy es, aise - ea istoire de la Révolution dy 
Brussels Edition, Vols. 1. IT. and III. royal 18mo, 
price 1¢s, 6d, 
Barthes & Lowell's Catalo gue of Forcign Books 
1 vol, royal Syo, boards, price 
14, Great Marlborough: strect. 
In a few days in royal § 
EDITION ILLUSTRE _ 


ISTOTIRE DU CONSULAT 
etdelEMPIRE. Par M. THIERS. 

This Edition +n be printed on fine pap and profusely j li 
trated with Vignettes and S80 large Lugravings, from Desizas by 
Vernet, Raffet, &. It will be published in Livraisons, which will 
appear immediately after the Paris Edition, and will form ty 
handsome vols. royal Svo, complete for 2ss, . 

Julau & Co, Foreign Booksellers, 37, Soho-s¢ mare, 


DEUTSCHE LONDONER ZEITUNG, 
On Friday, the 28th of Mareh, 1845, will be published, under the 


vave Title. 
GERMAN ‘WEEKLY NEWspapeR 


which will treat principally on GE RMAN POLITICS 
LITERATURE, AND SCIENCE, in Articles original and 
selected. 

The Proprietors have opened Communications with the p 
cipal Towns on the Continent; in whic h they have secan ‘the 
Services of Geutlemen of first-rate Talent in Pi lities and General 
Literature 

ADVE RTISERS will find this Journal the best Medium for 
making their Announcements known all over the Continent, a 
well as to those in this Country amongst whom the Circulation of 
Advertise ments will prove most advantageous. 

ages, Crown Folio, price 6¢. Published every Friday, 

, Great Queen- street, Lincolu’s Inn-fields, London ; aud 

had of all Booksellers and Newsvenders in the United 
Kingdom. 
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AND oe ae IE TIES. 


ready, in smi vu. 
H INTS F O R TH i F ORMATION 
OF READING AND BOOK SOCIETIES 

IN EVERY PART OF THE KINGDOM, ON A NEW AND IMPROVED PLAS 
This Plan, embracing the facilities afforded by the reduced 

postage, railroads, and steam vessels, will extend the accommody 

tions of one of the largest Libraries of the Metropolis to the most 

distant parts of the Empire.—Sent gratis aud post free, o o 

inclosing two stamps, addressed Mesers. S\cNDEP On 

li ahem, Conduit-street: “also The CATALOGUE ORE Dt NDANT 
COPTES of NEW WORKS withdrawn from the Library, at very 

reduced ri 


RATIS AND POST FREE.—W. 

CATALOGUE, Part &, will be ready for delivery on the 
22nd instant, which mtains Books in all ranches of Literature 
Gentlemen can have it sent free hy sending their addvess to No. 3, 
Upper East Smithfield, Tower-hill, London. 


TNHOMAS's PRENCH PERIODIC AL GUIDE, 


Will be published on the auth ing nt containing a Lis 
of Gow Per iodicals published i in Paris ged under t 
heads, in alphabetical order, with the ‘prices attached. Tur Guu 
will be forwarded to any part of the United Kingdom (reer), on 
recei ot of 8 penny stamips, ade lressed to William homas, British 
and Foreign Advertising Agent, 2!, Catherine-street, Strand, who 
supplies al the Papers contained in the List.—Sold by all Book 
selle ers and Newsmen. 


OWE, LEONARD & CO., Auctioneers and 

Commission Mercuants, BOSTON, UNITED STATES, 

offer their services to the London Trade for the Sale at Auction or 

Private Sale of Books, A ae Art ists’ Materials, Articles of 

Taste or Virti, Fancy Goods, &e. 

Agency for any description of 5 Goods solicited. 

Consignments of Old or New Books for Sales at Auction solicited 

The most satisfactory references can be obtained on application to 
Mr. John Miller, Bookseller, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden. 


INERAL SPA of BATH.—The celebrated 
Hot Mineral Waters of Bath present a mest valuable 
remedy in all rheumatic, gouty, paralytic, and chronic a 
tions; in contractions and lameness arising from the above dis 
orders; in sprains. or other local injuries ; in all eut«neous dix 
eases ; biliary and glandular obstructions, and uterine affections, 
as well as in complaints referable to the female constituties | 
they are also most beneficial in hypochondriacal and hysterics 
affections, and in general disordered health, with impaired di- 
gestive powers. he most eminent physicians and surgeons, 
including Sir James Clark, Dr. Locock, Sir Alexander Crichtoa, 
Sir James Johnson, Dr. mnville, Dr. Chambers, Dr. Barlow, 
Sir Astley Cooper, Sir Benjamin Brodie, Mr. Guthrie, &c, &¢., 
have testified to the highly valuable curative properties of these 
mineral waters, which is further evidenced by the large 
increasing number of invalids who annually resort with such 
signal benefit to these mineral spri 
Baths and Pump-Rooms are ranquestionably. the most 
elegant and complete in Europe, and have been recently fitted 
up and refurnished with every possible comfort and accomme 
ation. 
Bath is now reached from London (vii Great Western Rail 
way) in four hours, from Exeter in three hours and a half, an 
is admirably suited for the residence of the invalid, combioing 
all the refined amusements and recreations of the me' 
with the pure air and invigorating breezes of the country. t 
essrs. Green and Simms, Lessees of the Establishment ¢ 
Pump-Roome and Baths. of whom information may be obtain 
patentee 
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Printed by James HoLMEs, of No. 4, New Ormond-strect, an 
county of Middlesex, printer, at his office No. 4, Took’ 3 C pat | 
Chancery-lane, in the parish of St. Andrew, inthe said county; ie, 

ublished by Joun FRANCIS, of No. 14, Weillington-street N 
the said county, Publisher, : “at No.4, * ee n-street aie 
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